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Announcing the latest addition to the series of . . « 


Public Papers of the Presidents 
of the United States 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 1966 


This is the 22d volume in the “Public Papers” series to be released. 
It contains public messages and statements, verbatim transcripts of the 
President’s news conferences, and other selected papers released by the 
White House during 1966. 

Included in the volume are the President’s annual message to Congress 
on the State of the Union; special messages to Congress on consumer 
protection, domestic health and education, and on crime and law 
enforcement; statements concerning the model cities program, anti- 
pollution measures, and auto and highway safety; joint statements with 
leaders of foreign governments; speeches made by the President while 
on his 17-day Asian-Pacific tour; and remarks on the bill creating the 
Department of Transportation. 

The 1497-page volume, fully indexed, consists of two clothbound 
books. Book I covers the period from January 1 through June 30, 1966, 
and sells for $6.50; Book II covers the period from July 1 through 
December 31, 1966, and sells for $7.00. 

All volumes in the “Public Papers” series are sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. Distribution for official use is governed by the provisions of 
sections 32.15-32.19 of Title 1 of the Code of Federal Regulations. 
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Meeting the Insurance 
Crisis in Our Cities 


Statement by the President Upon Releasing 

Report of the President’s National Advisory Panel 
on Insurance in Riot-Affected Areas, With Summary 
of Recommendations. January 27, 1968 


The President’s National Advisory Panel on Insurance 
in Riot-Affected Areas made public today its recom- 
mended program for meeting the critical insurance prob- 
lems of our cities. 

Upon releasing the report, President Johnson said: 

“One of the most urgent needs in America’s cities today 
is to assure that the property of businessmen and home- 
owners is adequately protected by insurance. 

“The events of last summer spotlighted this need. The 
rebuilding of our cities turns on its being met. 

“Last August, I appointed a Panel, chaired by Gover- 
nor Richard Hughes of New Jersey, to study the problem 
and recommend ways to answer it. 

“The Panel has just submitted a comprehensive report 
which recommends the course of action it believes will 
solve this problem. It calls upon the property insurance 
industry and State, local, and Federal governments to 
contribute to a solution. 

“This Panel’s work shows once again how the public 
interest can be served when the Federal Government, 
business, and State and local officials come together 
responsibly to meet the pressing problems of our cities. 

“T have asked the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development to review the Panel’s report and, working 
with the Secretaries of Commerce and the Treasury, the 
Attorney General, the Director of the Budget, and the 
Administrator of the Small Business Administration, to 
prepare whatever legislation is appropriate to carry out 
the Federal responsibilities. 

“The work of this Panel deserves the highest thanks 
of the Nation.” 
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The Panel was established by the President on August 
10, 1967. Its members include former Governor William 
W. Scranton, as Vice Chairman; Frank L. Farwell, presi- | 
dent, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co.; George S. Harris, 
president, Chicago Metropolitan Mutual Assurance Co.; 
A. Addison Roberts, president, Reliance Insurance Co.; 
Mayor Walter E. Washington of the District of Colum- 
bia; and Assistant Attorney General Frank M. Wozen- 
craft of the Department of Justice. 

The Panel’s report finds that many homeowners and 
businessmen in core areas of our Nation’s cities are un- 
able to secure the property insurance protection they 
need. Their life savings are thereby exposed to loss from 
fire, windstorm, vandalism, or civil disorder. 

Insurance is a basic necessity for responsible property 
owners and is vital to the rebuilding of our cities. Insur- 
ance can provide a powerful incentive for homeowners 
and businessmen to rehabilitate their own property and, 
in that way, to improve their community. 

The report points out the national scope and critical 
nature of this problem. It finds that although the prob- 
lem of inadequate insurance for inner city property has 
long been a corollary of urban blight, the civil disorders 
of the past year have seriously aggravated the problem. 

To meet this problem, the Panel recommends a com- 
prehensive program of five mutually supporting actions: 

—The insurance industry should take the lead in adopt- 
ing in every State plans assuring every property 
owner fair access to insurance. 

—The States, in cooperation with the insurance in- 
dustry, should adopt to the extent necessary, pools or 
similar facilities to insure properties which individual 
companies are reluctant to accept. 

—The Federal Government should create a National 
Insurance Development Corporation (NIDC) to 
support the efforts of the insurance industry and the 
States in achieving the important goal of providing 
adequate insurance for our cities. 

—The Federal Government should adopt tax measures 
to increase the capacity of the insurance industry to 
insure more urban core properties. The benefits of 
the NIDC and tax measures would be available 
only to companies participating fully in plans and 
pools at the local level. 
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—A series of steps should be undertaken to meet special 
problems of the urban core insurance market, includ- 
ing programs to recruit and train urban core resi- 
dents to be insurance agents and to fill personnel 
needs at all levels of the insurance business. 


note: The report entitled “Meeting the Insurance Crisis of Our 
Cities” (165 pp., Government Printing Office), was made available 
with the statement. 


National Alliance of Businessmen 


Talking Points of the President at a Luncheon at the 
White House. January 27, 1968 


1. A Vital Task. 

—Hard-core unemployment: 

* Destroys families; 

* Deprives children of a decent house, a decent meal, 
a decent life; 

* Is one of the major causes of civil disorders. 

—Your task is to help find jobs for the 500,000 hard- 
core unemployed in the 50 largest cities. 

2. Background. 

—This program is an outgrowth of two things: (1) The 
recommendations made to me by a task force last 
summer. Two members of that task force are here to- 
day: Mr. Miller and Mr. Sonnabend. (2) The test 
program which we launched last October to find 
jobs in private industry for the hard-core in 5 large 
cities. 

—From these two efforts we learned that: 

* Business is willing to help; 

* The job will not be easy, the hard-core will be 
difficult to motivate, to train, to keep on the job; 

* The Government has a long way to go: to simplify 
its procedures, to cut red tape. 

3. Why Private Industry? 

—We turn to private industry for three reasons: 

* 6 out of every 7 jobs are in private enterprise; 

* On the job training is the most effective program 
we have; 9 out of 10 people who go through those 
programs get jobs; 

* American industry can do the job: it knows how to 
train people for the jobs on which its profits 
depend. 

We also turn to private industry because the alternative, 
“make work” programs, will cost far more and do far 
less for the individual and his family. 

—And the situation is not like the 30’s when “make 

work” programs were necessary. 

* In 1935, 42 million Americans were employed, 
10.6 million were unemployed and no jobs were 
being created by the economy; 
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* Today, 75 million Americans are at work, less than 
3 million are unemployed and the economy is 
creating more than a million and a half jobs each 
year. It has created 7! million jobs in the last 
4 years. 

4. The Program. 

—Our target is to put 100,000 men and women on the 
job by June 1969 and 500,000 by June 1971. 

—For the first 18 months, we will devote $350 million 
to this program, $106 for the next 6 months, and 
$244 million for fiscal 1969. 

5. How the Program Will Work. 

—The Government will identify the unemployed. 

—The company will train them and offer them jobs. 

—The company will bear the normal cost of training 
as it would for any new employee. 

—But the hard-core will need more. They will need 
additional training. Some will have to be taught to 
read and write, others will have health problems. 
They will need counseling. 

—Where the private company agrees to provide these 
services, the Government will pay the extra costs. If 
the company does not wish to provide the services, 
the Government will. 

6. Your Task: The Role of the National Alliance of 
Businessmen. 

—yYour job will be: 

* To sell this program; 

* To get private companies to agree to train an 
hire the hard-core; 

* To advise me and the Secretaries of Labor and 
Commerce as to how this program can be im- 
proved, how we can cut Government red tape. 

—The structure for the Alliance was outlined briefly 
in my Message: 

* You will serve as the Executive Committee, deter- 
mining policy and developing guidelines for 
action; 

* Eight of you will be Regional Representatives, 
responsible for the effective operation of the pro- 
grams in each of the major cities in your regions; 

* Fifty City Representatives will be responsible for 
promoting the program in their cities. They will 
work through existing business councils or devise 
new mechanisms for involving the business sector 
in this urgent work. 

—I want each of you who has agreed to be a Regional 
Representative to help in selecting the City Repre- 
sentatives. They must be people whom you can work 
with and really get the job done. 

—I want you to suggest some names to Henry Ford 
as soon as possible. 

—I want each of you to designate a top official in your 
company who can work full-time on this program. 
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CoNCLUSION 


—I am deeply grateful for your willingness to accept 
this tremendous responsibility. 

—I am deeply grateful that we have a man as able 
as Leo Beebe to work full-time on this program. 


—TI can assure you that you will receive the full support 
of this Government. The Departments of Labor and 
Commerce will give you all the help you need— 


including the people you will need to carry out this 
task. 


—I know you are busy and that it will be hard for 
you to devote a great deal of time to this effort. But 
this is a working group and as I said in the State 
of the Union Message “I know of no task before 
us of more importance to the country or to the 
future.” 


NOTE: The White House also announced the appointment of four 
new members to the National Alliance of Businessmen. They are: 


QuEnNTIN REYNOLDS, president, Safeway Stores, Inc., Post Office 
Box 660, Oakland, Calif. 94604 


Cuartes F. Myers, Jr., president, Burlington Industries, Inc., 
301 N. Eugene St., Greensboro, N.C. 


G. Witu1aM MILLER, president, Textron Inc., 10 Dorrance St., 
Providence, R.I. 


Joun H. H. Sencstacxe, publisher, Chicago Daily Defender, 
2400 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60601 

For the establishment of the National Alliance of Businessmen 
and its membership see “To Earn a Living: the Right of Every 
American,” the President’s message to Congress and his remarks 
at 4 Weekly Comp. Pres. Docs., pp. 108, 112 respectively. 


Imports of Crude Oil, Unfinished 
Oils, and Finished Products 


Proclamation 3823. January 29, 1968 


Mopiryinc ProcLaMaATIoN 3279 ApyustTiNc Imports 
OF PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM PropucTS 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


WHEREAS, pursuant to section 2 of the act of July 1, 
1954, as amended (72 Stat. 678), and section 232 of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (76 Stat. 877), findings 
and determinations have been made that adjustments in 
the imports of crude oil, unfinished oils, and finished 
products were necessary so that such imports would not 
threaten to impair the national security, such adjust- 
ments have been made by Proclamation 3279 (24 F.R. 
1781) and modified by Proclamation 3290 (24 F.R. 
3527), Proclamation 3328 (24 F.R. 10133), Proclama- 
tion 3386 (25 F.R. 13945), Proclamation 3389 (26 F.R. 
507, 811), Proclamation 3509 (27 F.R. 11985), Proc- 
lamation 3531 (28 F.R. 4077), Proclamation 3541 (28 
F.R. 5931), Proclamation 3693 (30 F.R. 15459), Proc- 
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lamation 3779 (32 F.R. 5919), Proclamation 3794 (32 
F.R. 10547), and Proclamation 3820 (32 F.R. 15701); 
and 

WueEreas, I find and determine that the provisions in 
Proclamation 3279, as amended, respecting allocations of 
imports into Puerto Rico and shipments from Puerto Rico 
to Districts I-IV should be made applicable with respect 
to District V, in the interests of effective administration 
in District V of the program established by that proclama- 
tion; and 

Wuereas, I find and determine that authority should 
be provided for the making of allocations based upon 
exports of finished products and petrochemicals with- 
out impairing the objectives of Proclamation 3279, as 
amended; and 

Wuereas, I find and determine that in view of the 
disruptions to petroleum supply and transport occasioned 
by the recent Middle East crisis, the Secretary of the 
Interior should be authorized to make certain adjustments 
with respect to allocations of imports and licenses for im- 
ports of crude oil, unfinished oils, and finished products; 
and 

WHEREAS, imports of liquids derived from tar sands 
are in effect imports of petroleum, I find and determine 
that imports of such liquids should be subject to the pro- 
visions of Proclamation 3279, as amended: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, LyNpon B. Jounson, President 
of the United States of America, acting under and by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution 
and statutes, including section 232 of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962, do hereby proclaim that: 

1. Effective with respect to the allocation period begin- 
ning April 1, 1968 paragraph (c) of section 2 of Procla- 
mation 3279, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

(c) The Secretary, having taken into account the 
standards prescribed for allocation of imports of crude oil 
and unfinished oils into Puerto Rico, any actions taken 
pursuant to section 4, and shipments from Puerto Rico 
into Districts I-IV and into District V, shall establish for 
each allocation period a maximum level of imports into 
Puerto Rico of crude oil and unfinished oils which, in his 
judgment, is consonant with the objectives of this procla- 
mation. The maximum level of imports of finished prod- 
ucts into Puerto Rico for a particular allocation period 
shall be approximately the level of such imports during 
all or part of the calendar year 1958 as determined by the 
Secretary to be consonant with the purposes of this proc- 
lamation or such higher level as the Secretary may deter- 
mine is required to meet a demand in Puerto Rico for 
finished products that would not otherwise be met. 

2. Effective with respect to the allocation period begin- 
ning January 1, 1968 subparagraph (1) of paragraph 
(b) of section 3 of Proclamation 3279, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

(b) (1) With respect to the allocation of imports of 
crude oil and unfinished oils into Districts I-IV and into 
District V such regulations shall provide, to the extent 
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possible, for a fair and equitable distribution among per- 
sons having refinery capacity in these districts in relation 
to refinery inputs (excluding inputs of crude oil or un- 
finished oils imported pursuant to clause (4) of para- 
graph (a) of section 1). The Secretary may by regula- 
tion also provide for the making of allocations of imports 
of crude oil and unfinished oils into Districts I-IV and 
into District V to persons having petrochemical plants in 
these districts in relation to the outputs of such plants or 
in relation to inputs to such plants (excluding inputs of 
crude oil or unfinished oils imported pursuant to clause 
(4) of paragraph (a) of section 1). Provision may be 
made in the regulations for the making of such allocations 
on the basis of graduated scales. Notwithstanding the 
levels prescribed in section 2 of this proclamation, the 
Secretary may also by regulation make such provisions as 
he deems consonant with the objectives of this proclama- 
tion for the making of allocations of imports of crude oil 
and unfinished oils into Districts I-1V and into District V 
to persons who manufacture from crude oil and unfinished 
oils (other than crude oil or unfinished oils imported 
pursuant to clause (4) of paragraph (a) of section 1) 
and who export finished products and petrochemicals, 
subject to such designations as the Secretary may make. 
Provision shall be made in the regulations for the gradual 
reduction of historical allocations made on the basis of 
the last allocations of imports of crude oil under the 
Voluntary Oil Import Program: Provided, That provi- 
sion shall be made for a more rapid reduction of his- 
torical allocations based on allocations made under the 
Voluntary Oil Import Program which reflected imports 
of crude oil in the category now covered by clause (4) 
of paragraph (a) of section 1: Provided further, That 
the regulations shall provide that no further reduction 
shall be made in a historical allocation of the class men- 
tioned in the preceding proviso if the reduction provided 
for the next allocation period would result in a reduced 
historical allocation which is smaller than an allocation 
for the same period would be if computed (for the pur- 
poses of comparison only) on the basis of a total of re- 
finery inputs (of the holder of the historical allocation) 
which includes inputs of crude oil and unfinished oils 
imported pursuant to clause (4) of paragraph (a) of 
section 1. 

3. Effective with respect to shipments made during the 
calendar year 1968 from Puerto Rico to District V, sub- 
paragraph (2) of paragraph (b) of section 3 of Proclama- 
tion 3279, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

(2) Such regulations shall provide for the allocation 
of imports of crude oil and unfinished oils into Puerto Rico 
among persons having refinery capacity in Puerto Rico 
in the calendar year 1964 on the basis of estimated re- 
quirements, acceptable to the Secretary, of each such per- 
son for crude oil and unfinished oils. The regulations shall 
provide also that if, during a period comprising the same 
number of months as an allocation period and ending 
three months before the beginning of the allocation pe- 
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riod, any such person ships to Districts I-IV or to District 
V unfinished oils or finished products (other than residual 
fuel oil to be used as fuel) or sells unfinished oils or fin- 
ished products (other than residual fuel oil to be used as 
fuel) which are shipped to Districts I-IV or to District 
V in excess of the volume of unfinished oils or finished 
products (other than residual fuel oil to be used as fuel) 
which he so shipped or which he sold and were so shipped 
during the year 1965, the person’s allocation for the next 
allocation period shall be reduced by the amount of the 
excess. In addition, the Secretary may provide by regu- 
lation for the making, in instances in which the Secretary 
determines that such action would not impair the accom- 
plishment of the objectives of this proclamation, of allo- 
cations of imports of crude oil and unfinished oils into 
Puerto Rico to persons as feedstocks for facilities which 
will be established or for the operation of facilities which 
are established and which in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary will promote substantial expansion of employment in 
Puerto Rico through industrial development, and such 
regulations shall provide for the imposition of such con- 
ditions and restrictions upon such allocations as the Sec- 
retary may deem necessary to assure that any imports so 
allocated are used for the purposes for which an alloca- 
tion is made and that the holder of such an allocation ful- 
fills commitments made in connection with the making 
of the allocation. 

4. Effective with respect to the allocation period be- 
ginning January 1, 1968 a new subparagraph (6), read- 
ing as follows, is added to paragraph (b) of section 3 of 
Proclamation 3279, as amended: 

(6) Because of disruptions in petroleum transport and 
supply resulting from recent actions in the Middle East, 
the Secretary is authorized to provide that persons who 
did not fully utilize licenses to import crude oil and un- 
finished oils which were issued under allocations made in 
Districts I-IV and in District V for the allocation period 
January 1, 1967 through December 31, 1967 may utilize 
such licenses during the calendar years 1968 and 1969 and 
that such persons who did not fully utilize licenses to 
import finished products other than residual fuel oil 
to be used as fuel which were issued under allocations 
made in Districts I-IV and in District V for the alloca- 
tion period January 1, 1967 through December 31, 1967 
may utilize such licenses during the calendar year 1968, 
and notwithstanding the levels established in section 2 of 
this proclamation, the Secretary is authorized to make 
such adjustments in allocations of imports of crude oil, 
unfinished oils, and finished products as he deems neces- 
sary. 


5. Effective with respect to the allocation period be- 
ginning January 1, 1968 paragraph (f) of section 9 of 
Proclamation 3279, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

(f) “crude oil” means crude petroleum as it is pro- 
duced at the wellhead and liquids (under atmospheric 
conditions) that have been recovered from mixtures of 
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hydrocarbons which existed in a vaporous phase in a 
reservoir and that are not natural gas products and the 
initial liquid hydrocarbons produced from tar sands. 

6. Effective with respect to the allocation period begin- 
ning January 1, 1968 a new paragraph (i), reading as 
follows, is added to section 9 of Proclamation 3279, as 
amended: 

(i) As used in paragraph (g) and paragraph (h) of 
this section, the term “petroleum oils” includes liquid 
hydrocarbons derived from crude oil. 

In Witness WueEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this 29th day of January in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and ninety- 
second. 

Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
January 29, 1968] 


NOTE: Proclamation 3823 was not made public in the form of a 
White House press release. 


11:32 aan., 


Bureau of the Budget 


The President’s Remarks at the Swearing In of 
Charles Zwick as Director. January 29, 1968 


Mr. ScHuttzeE. Mr. President, I am here this morning 
to present to you the official copies of the Budget docu- 
ments; first, your own copies, and secondly, the signa- 
ture documents. 

At this time I have only one thing to say: We have 
been a little bit more successful in holding down the 
number of dollars in the Budget than we have the num- 
ber of pages, as I think you can tell by the weight. These 
are your copies, Mr. President, which I will leave here for 
you. 

THE PresweNT. Now, do you prefer to be judged 
by the pages or the weight? 

Mr. Scuuttze. I think I will wait a little, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and see. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you, Mr. Schultze. Mr. Zwick, 
members of the family, staff of the Bureau, ladies and 
gentlemen, members of the press: 

I am told that in some circles of this Government the 
outgoing and the incoming Directors of the Budget have 
been referred to by some of their associates as Charles 
the First and Charles the Second. 

From what they tell me of English history, Charles 
the First had a lot of tax trouble with the Parliament and 
ended by losing his head. Our Charles the First—Mr. 
Schultze—is only going to Brookings and the University 
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of Maryland. And if there is an analogy, I would not 
want to be the one to suggest it. 

Charles the Second was a somewhat different type— 
something of a high-liver, I believe. Mr. Schultze has 
assured me that that is not true of Charles Zwick. At 
least, it had better not be true. 

I have, I think, as President, been blessed with the 
finest Directors of the Budget that any President has ever 
had. First Kermit Gordon, who served the Kennedy ad- 
ministration with distinction and who served me until 
he left in 1965 for the repository of Budget Directors, 
Brookings Institute; then Charlie Schultze. 

I am confident that Charlie Zwick is in the same 
class with those outstanding public servants, although I 
anticipate that in due time he will be available to Brook- 
ings. I issue a very fair warning to Brookings this morn- 
ing—hands off at least for a while. 

One of the first things you must do, Mr. Zwick, is 
to learn the basic vocabulary of the Budget Director. 
Your predecessors were masters at it. As they can tell 
you, the first word you have to learn to speak is like a 
child says “da da,” a Budget Director has to say, “no, no.” 

And a Budget Director to serve his President and the 
American people, must learn not to say “no, no” to 
everything. 

Today, we are sending up a budget for fiscal 1969. 

We will read and we will hear a lot about this budget. 
I have been listening to it since 6 o'clock this morning. 
They tell me it is a record budget—all of them are. This 
is a record country. Each year we grow and as we grow 
our budgets grow. The newspapers will, no doubt, com- 
pare it to the telephone book, some to a mail-order cata- 
logue, some will count its pages and weigh it and tell 
us just how many pounds it contains. 

But no newspaper story or political rhetoric will tell 
the full story of the budget. 

Behind these figures, hidden in these tables, lie the 
dreams and the hopes of the American people—200 
million of them. 

Just for example, take a line that says the “Teacher 
Corps,” or the “Peace Corps,” or “VISTA,” and then 
think of all the gallant, eager young people whose dream 
of service to their country will be fulfilled by these cold 
numbers. 

Think of the millions of people they serve. Think, if 
you will, of the millions of dollars that they save, the 
lives they redeem, and the doors of opportunity they 
open, and the freedom and liberty that they protect and 
advance. 

The budget is a nation’s strategy to solve the problems 
that confront the nation. It looks ahead—not until No- 
vember or until July of 1969, but beyond—3 years many 
times and 5 years a great deal of the time. It looks as 
far as sensible men can see, and as far as most experts 
in the Government can plan. 
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—Their job is to measure the aspirations of Americans 
against the stern rule of how much these people are 
willing to pay to carry out their aspirations. We some- 
times misestimate that for a few months. 


—Their job is to judge and to say: “This is worth the 
price; or this is not worth the price and should wait. 
This is a price America can afford. But this one, this is 
a price America cannot afford to pay now.” 


The Budget provides a shape for some dreams, and 
limits for all—limits fixed by tough-minded men who 
worked, and argued, and compromised, and decided 
through months of tedious days and nights. And some 
who made proposals and were disappointed and came 
back and leaked them to pressure groups to exercise that 
influence at the last moment. 

All of it is a very difficult job. 


But there are some tasks that we ask no man to do. 
We ask no man to put a price on freedom. We ask no 
man to skimp one dollar on the support of our fighting 
men or to withhold one penny that will help achieve the 
peace that we seek in Vietnam. 


We never know just how much we spend there because 
we don’t know how much we would spend if it ended 
tomorrow. Some say it costs us $25 billion; some say 
$23 billion. I asked the most expert man, I thought, the 
other day in that field and he said: “Well, we are spend- 
ing about $50 billion. When you take the price increases 
and put that on, and you take our total budget this 
year and you subtract it, I would guess that we are in 
the neighborhood of about 10 percent of our total 
budget or 18 percent or 20 percent that we would save if 
we could get out of Vietnam tomorrow.” 


So, here at home these decisions are very difficult ones 
in that light, because some people think if we did not 
have Vietnam we would have money to solve all of our 
problems, because we do have plenty. We see the need 
for extra law enforcement efforts. We see the need for 
additional poverty efforts, better health, better hous- 
ing, and more jobs, and better education. 


Among the programs that are meant to answer those 
needs we must pick and choose—and we must say yes 
and no—and perhaps we must delay for another year 
a dam or an irrigation project or a public building or 
some kind of investment that we think is needed now. 

Sometimes this budget says no, but not for all time. 
Our people want prudence in spending. They want 
strong hands controlling expenditures to the extent that 
they can be controlled. But they do not want to stand still. 
They know that the country is challenged here and 
abroad, and that the level of our taxing and spending 
should reflect our intention to meet those challenges. 

The pace of our progress will be set, not by our abun- 
dance—for that is very great—but how much our people 
are willing to spend of it, and how much we are willing 
to tax ourselves to get the things that we think we need. 
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With this budget, I will renew my recommendation 
for a tax surcharge. As simply as I can, I want to speak 
of this budget in relation to the proposed tax measures. 

First, virtually all of its additional spending—some 
$10.4 billion—virtually all of it is made mandatory by law 
or required for our national defense. 

The social security and related items like Medicare 
and Medicaid, veterans, et cetera, runs about $4.7 
billion. Defense is about $3.2 billion. That is roughly 
$8 billion. 

Interest is $1 billion and that is mandatory. The pay 
bills are $1.6 billion and that is $10 billion-plus. 

Now, there are the items. We cannot do much about 
the defense. We had requests for over $100 billion. We 
reduced them to under $80 billion. 

We may have to put some of it back. We couldn’t 
reduce it much more. We cannot reduce the interest 
at all or the pay, at all, or the Medicare or Medicaid 
or Social Security. They are all passed and we are col- 
lecting taxes to bring them in. 

So that is where the $10 billion-plus will go in this 
new budget. We have some new items in the budget. 
But before we would give them to any Cabinet Officer, 
we said, “Find an old one that you can postpone or 
eliminate.” 

Every major decision in building this budget was ex- 
amined—most of it personally examined—and it was 
based on every bit of information that I could lay my 
hands on. 

That is the only way I know to make a budget that is 
fair to the people. We no doubt made some mistakes. We 
no doubt made some misjudgments. We no doubt put in 
some items that the Congress will want to share different 
judgment on. They will want to put in some things we 
didn’t put in. They will want to take out some. 

But that is the system of checks and balances. 

I believe it is a sound budget and a realistic one. 
I believe it is the best budget that the judgment of dedi- 
cated men and women could devise. For this, I want 
to publicly acknowledge and thank Director Schultze 
and wish him and his family all the rewards of faithful 
service to our country; and to thank all the legion of 
loyal, most competent employees for their cooperation 
to it. 

There is no agency in the Government that is closer 
to the President, more effective for the President, or 
that I have found more loyal or more competent, than 
the Budget Bureau, from the Director to the lowest- 
paid employee. 

With that statement, I want to say goodby officially 
to Mr. Schultze, who unofficially I hope will be coming 
in and out from time to time to help me with the prob- 
lems, and I want to welcome our new Director, Mr. 
Charlie Zwick, who I think knows full well already from 
his contacts here and there what he is in for. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:38 a.m. in the Cabinet Room 
at the White House. 
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THE BUDGET MESSAGE 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting the Budget for 
Fiscal Year 1969. January 29, 1968 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The budget I send you today reflects a series of difficult choices. 
They are choices we cannot avoid. How we make the choices will affect 
our future as a strong, responsible, and compassionate people. 

We now possess the strongest military capability that any nation 
has ever had. Domestically, we have enjoyed an unparalleled period 
of economic advance. Nevertheless, we are confronted by a number of 
problems which demand our energies and determination. 

Abroad we face the challenge of an obstinate foe, who is testing our 
resolve and the worth of our commitment. While we maintain our 
unremitting search for a just and reasonable peace, we must also continue 
a determined defense against aggression. This budget provides the funds 
needed for that defense, and for the maintenance and improvement of 
our total defense forces. The costs of that defense—even after a thorough 
review and screening—remain very large. 

At home we face equally stubborn foes—poverty, slums and sub- 
standard housing, urban blight, polluted air and water, excessively high 
infant mortality, rising crime rates, and inferior education for too many 
of our citizens. In recent years, we have come to recognize that these are 
conquerable ills. We have used our ingenuity to develop means to attack 
them, and have devoted increasing resources to that effort. We would 
be derelict in our responsibilities as a great nation if we shrank from 
pressing forward toward solutions to these problems. 

But faced with a costly war abroad and urgent requirements at home, 
we have had to set priorities. And “priority” is but another word for 
“choice.” We cannot do everything we would wish to do. And so we 


must choose carefully among the many competing demands on our 
resources. 


After carefully weighing priorities, I am proposing three kinds of 
actions: 


* First, I have carefully examined the broad range of defense and 
civilian needs, and am proposing the selective expansion of existing 
programs or the inauguration of new programs only as necessary 
to meet those urgent requirements whose fulfillment we cannot 
delay. 

* Second, I am proposing delays and deferments in existing pro- 
grams, wherever this can be done without sacrificing vital national 
objectives. 

* Third, I am proposing basic changes, reforms, or reductions de- 
signed to lower the budgetary cost of a number of Federal pro- 


grams which, in their present form, no longer effectively meet the 
needs of today. 


Federal programs bring important benefits to all segments of the 
Nation. This is why they were proposed and enacted in the first place. 
Setting priorities among them, proposing reductions in some places and 
fundamental reforms in others, is a difficult and a painful task. But it is 


also a duty. I ask the Congress and the American people to help me carry 
out that duty. 
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Even after a rigorous screening of priorities, however, the cost of 
meeting our most pressing defense and civilian requirements cannot be 
responsibly financed without a temporary tax increase. I requested such 
an increase a year ago. On the basis of changed fiscal conditions, I revised 
my request in a special message to the Congress last August. I am renew- 
ing that request now. 

There is no question that as a nation we are strong enough, we are 
intelligent enough, we are productive enough to carry out our responsi- 
bilities and take advantage of our opportunities. Our ability to act as a 
great nation is not at issue. It is our will that is being tested. 

Are we willing to tax our incomes an additional penny on the dollar 
to finance the cost of Vietnam responsibly? Are we willing to take the 
necessary steps to preserve a stable economy at home and the soundness 
of the dollar abroad? 

One way or the other we will be taxed. We can choose to accept the 
arbitrary and capricious tax levied by inflation, and high interest rates, 
and the likelihood of a deteriorating balance of payments, and the threat 
of an economic bust at the end of the boom. 

Or, we can choose the path of responsibility. We can adopt a 
reasoned and moderate approach to our fiscal needs. We can apportion 
the fiscal burden equitably and rationally through the tax measures I 








am proposing. 


The question, in short, is whether we can match our will and deter- 
mination to our responsibilities and our capacity. 


BupcGet SUMMARY 


I am presenting my 1969 budget under the new unified 
budget concept unanimously recommended by the bi- 
partisan: Commission on Budget Concepts I appointed last 
year. Among the many changes recommended by the 
Commission and incorporated in this year’s budget presen- 
tation, two stand out: 

* First, the total budget includes the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the trust funds, which were excluded 
from the traditional “administrative budget’ con- 
cept. Because some $47 billion of trust funds are 
included in the new budget concept, its totals are 
much larger than those in the old administrative 
budget. 

* Second, when the Federal Government makes a re- 
payable loan, the effect on the economy is very differ- 
ent than when it spends money for a missile, a dam, 
or a grant program. A loan is an exchange of finan- 
cial assets, Unlike other outlays, it does not directly 
add to the income of the recipient. Consequently, 
the Commission on Budget Concepts recommended 
that the budget identify and distinguish “expendi- 
tures” from “lending,” and, for purposes of evalu- 
ating economic impact, show a separate calculation 
of the surplus or deficit based on expenditure totals 
alone. My budget presentation follows this significant 
recommendation. 

This budget carries a special section showing the rela- 

tionship between the new and the old concepts. 


The 1969 budget proposes outlays of $186.1 billion, of 
which: 

* $182.8 billion is spending. 

* $3.3 billion is net lending. 


Including the effects of the tax increase I am proposing, 
revenues in fiscal year 1969 are estimated at $178.1 
billion. 

On the new budget basis, the overall deficit of $8.0 
billion anticipated in 1969 compares with an estimated 
deficit of $19.8 billion in 1968. Thus, the reduction in the 
deficit is estimated to be $11.8 billion. 

A better measure of the direct impact of the Federal 
budget on the Nation’s income and output is given by the 
expenditure account (which excludes the lending pro- 
grams of the Federal Government). The expenditure 
deficit in fiscal year 1969 is estimated at $4.7 billion, a 
reduction of $9.3 billion from 1968. 

Between 1968 and 1969 the normal growth in reve- 
nues—associated with rising incomes and business activ- 
ity—is expected to be $11.5 billion. This more than covers 
the rise in budget outlays between the two years—esti- 
mated at $10.4 billion. Consequently, all of the revenues 
from the proposed surcharge and the speedup in corporate 
tax payments will be applied towards reducing the budget 
deficit. 

To carry forward the proposals in the budget, I am re- 
questing new budget authority of $201.7 billion for 1969, 
of which $141.5 billion will have to be provided through 
appropriation bills or similar action during the current 
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session of Congress. The remainder will become available 
under existing law without current congressional action, 
including the social insurance trust funds and interest on 
the public debt. 


SUMMARY OF THE BUDGET AND FINANCIAL PLAN 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 





1967 | 1968 | 1969 


| > ° 
actual | estimate | estimate 


Description 





| 
Budget authority (largely appropria- | | 
tions): 
Previously enacted... ........... $125. 1 
Proposed for current action by Con- 


eR See: Serer 3.3 | $141.5 
Becoming available without current 





action by Congress.............. 58. 7 69.9 73:4 
Deductions for interfund and intra- 

governmental transactions and ap- 

ae —11.5 |) —11.8 —12.9 





Total, budget authority 182. 6 | 186.5 | 201.7 






































Receipts, expenditures, and net lend- 
ing: 
Expenditure account: 
BEENES so kais ne see tosh awas eee 149. 6 155. 8 178. 1 
Expenditures (excludes net lend- 
Oe. Beer eee rae 153.2 | 169.9 182.8 
Expenditure deficit (—)....... —3.6 | —14.0 | —4.7 
Loan account: 
Loan disbursements.............- 17.8 20.9 20. 4 
Loan repayments..............6- —12.6 | —15.1 —17.1 
Net lending..............0000: 5.2| 5.8 | 3.3 
Total budget: 
ES ee 149.6 | 155.8 178. 1 
Outlays (expenditures and net 
2  eeaey rer 158.4 | 175.6 186. 1 
Budget deficit (—)............- —8.8|-19.8| —8.0 
Budget financing: 
Borrowing from the public.......... 3.6 20. 8 8.0 
Reduction of cash balances, etc...... xs —1.0 ° 
Total, budget financing......... 8.8 | 19.8 8.0 
1966 
Outstanding debt, end ofyear: actual 
Gross amount outstanding... 329.5 | 341.3 | 370.0 387.2 
Held by the public......... 265.6 | 269.2 | 290.0 298. 0 

















*Less than $50 million. 


FiscaAL ProGRAM FoR 1969 


EconoMic BACKGROUND.—The overall fiscal policy for 
1969 has been designed to achieve four major goals: 


* Continuation of sustained growth in jobs and real in- 
come for the American people. 
* Lessening of inflationary pressures. 
¢ Improvement in the U.S. balance of payments. 
* Reduction in Federal borrowing, aimed at reducing 
the upward pressure on interest rates. 
In March, the American economy will achieve a new 
milestone as it enters its eighth year of sustained expansion. 
No prior period in our history has been marked by an ex- 
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pansion of such long duration. Each month that we con- 
tinue to move ahead creates its own new record. And this 
record translates into jobs, incomes, and rising living 
standards for the American people. 

During the past 4 years, the continued expansion has 
resulted in: 

* the creation of 7 and a half million new jobs; 

* an increase of 21% in national output; 

a rise of 18.8% in per capita income after taxes and 
after adjustment for price change; 

a rise of 12% in output per man-hour in the private 
sector of the economy; 

* a decline of 61% million in the number of people liv- 
ing in poverty; and 

a rate of unemployment which, for the past 2 years, 
has averaged less than 4% of the labor force and now 
stands at 3.7%. 

Many factors contributed to this unparalleled achieve- 
ment. But chief among them was the flexible use of fiscal 
policy—particularly the tax reductions and reforms of 
1962, 1964, and 1965. A lagging economy was set in mo- 
tion and sustained in expansion through these actions. 

Between calendar years 1961 and 1965, economic 
growth was accompanied by a remarkable degree of price 
stability. Wholesale industrial prices rose by about one- 
half of 1% per year. The annual increase in consumer 
prices was about 114%. 

Since 1965, however, our economic achievements have 
been marred by an accelerated rate of price increases. Al- 
though these increases have not been as great as those in 
many other industrial countries, the consumer price in- 
dex in the past 2 years has risen at an annual rate of 2.9%, 
and wholesale industrial prices at an annual rate of 1.8%. 

Interest rates on loans and securities of all types have 
advanced sharply, first in 1966, and then after a short 
period of decline, again in 1967. Our balance of payments 
deficit—which had been reduced from $3.9 billion in 
1960 to $1.4 billion in 1966—took a sharp turn for the 
worse in 1967. 

The problems of rising prices and interest rates, and 
a worsening balance of payments, arise from many causes. 
And their correction will require a variety of measures. 
But central to any attack upon them is a fiscal policy 
which—through a combination of expenditure control 
and tax increase—sharply reduces the inappropriate stim- 


ulus of a large Federal budget deficit in today’s vigorous 
economy. 


We are now spending approximately $25 billion an- 
nually to support our efforts in Vietnam—in the 4 fiscal 
years, 1966 through 1969 combined, we will have spent 
more than $75 billion. Our annual expenditure for this 
purpose amounts to about 3% of gross national product. 
Other outlays, exclusive of social insurance trust funds, 
have been declining as a share of the Nation’s income and 
output in recent years. It is not the rise in regular budget 


outlays which requires a tax increase, but the cost of 
Vietnam. 
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BUDGET OUTLAYS AS A PERCENTAGE OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


[Fiscal years] 








Aver- 
age 1965 1968 1969 
1958- | actual | esti- esti- 
1960 mate | mate 
actual 
Total outlays: 
LEPC RCe ee Pee ee! eee ° 3.1%] 3.0% 
Social insurance trust funds....} 3.0%] 3.4%| 4.2 4.4 
CE GEIB ooo. ccicacnnes 16. 0 14. 6 14. 2 13.9 

















-— 


*Less than 0.05%. 


The tax increase I am requesting is in the same form as 
the one I recommended last year—a temporary 10% 
surcharge on individual and corporation income taxes. 
I again strongly urge its early approval by the Congress, 
with an effective date of January 1, 1968, for corpora- 
tions and April 1, 1968, for individuals. 

With enactment of the tax measures proposed in this 
budget—the surcharge, extension of excises, and the ac- 
celeration of corporate tax collections—the total budget 
deficit can be cut by more than half between 1968 and 
1969. Without the tax measures, the deficit in 1969 would 
remain close to $20 billion for the second year in a row. 
In an economy already moving strongly upward, such a 
deficit in 1969 would clearly add sharply to inflationary 
pressures. 

Inflation robs the purchasing power of those living on 
fixed incomes. It is a regressive tax which strikes hardest 
at those least able to afford it—the poor and the elderly. 

By raising the price at which we must sell in foreign 
markets, inflation also causes our export industries to suf- 
fer and our imports to increase more rapidly. Perhaps 
even more importantly, failure to take decisive fiscal 
action to reduce our budget deficit would raise strong 
doubts throughout the world about America’s willingness 
to keep its financial house in order. 


Finally, unless we take action to reduce the budget 
deficit significantly, Federal borrowing is likely to be so 
large as to drive up interest rates and reduce the avail- 
ability of credit, especially to home buyers, small business- 
men, and State and local governments. 


ReveNvuES.—The $178.1 billion in estimated revenues 
for fiscal year 1969 includes $12.9 billion from the tax 
measures I am proposing—the temporary income tax sur- 
charge, the extension of present excise tax rates, and the 
speedup in corporation tax payments. 


As I have repeatedly noted, the temporary surcharge 
represents a modest addition to our current tax bills. It 
would spread most equitably and fairly the cost of the 
commitments we must meet. It would exempt entirely 
from increased taxation about 17 million Americans 
whose low incomes place them within the first two tax 
brackets. It would not be haphazard and capricious like 
the tax of inflation. In terms of the income of individuals 
subject to the surcharge, the tax increase would average 
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about one additional penny on the dollar. And, unlike 
inflation, it can be removed promptly if no longer war- 
ranted by our unusual outlays in Southeast Asia. 

I am also proposing that the telephone excise tax of 
10% and the automobile excise tax of 7% be extended 
at these rates beyond April 1, 1968, instead of dropping to 

Yo and 2%, respectively, as provided in present law. In 
addition, the Congress should enact the proposals made 
last year to modify the provisions for current payment of 
the corporate income tax so that they correspond to the 
current payment provisions applicable to individuals. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 














Source 1967 1968 1969 
actual | estimate} estimate 
Individual income taxes............. $61.5 | $67.7 $80 .9 
Corporation income taxes............ 34.0 31.3 34 .3 
NN GUS on te tes ecbacccccvbasauns 13.7 13.8 14.7 
Employment taxes... .... 2.0.06 cccce: 27 8 29 .7 34 .2 
Fil OT COCO goo 5.5 ic es onsen ae 12.6 13 .3 14.1 
WOES a Wok c cea ee b neve eee 149 .6 155.8 178 .1 
Under entating Taw: ..... 50.666 cic cws 149.6 152.8 165.0 
Under proposed legislation: 
a NOS 5 6 ace bc cwe cheedwccebesseonee 3.0 12.9 
COOH CONGR i eis 650s bce ciekcascedbeceecedeesere Po 











An estimated $4.4 billion of the increase in revenues 
in 1969 will come from employment taxes which finance 
social security and other trust fund programs. Under the 
recent amendments to the Social Security Act, the annual 
wages on which each employee’s social security taxes are 
paid rose from $6,600 to $7,800 as of January 1, 1968, 
and the combined employer-employee payroll tax will 
increase from 8.8% to 9.6% on January 1, 1969. 

I am also recommending a number of new and in- 
creased user charges for programs in which the services 
provided by the Federal Government yield direct bene- 
fits to specific individuals and businesses. ‘These charges— 
notably in the field of transportation—will, and should, 
shift the burden of financing from the general taxpayer 
to those who benefit directly, and make the provision of 
these services dependent upon the willingness of the user 
to pay for them. 

Outtays.—The $186.1 billion in total budget outlays 
for 1969 represents an increase of $10.4 billion from the 
current fiscal year. Almost all of this increase is accounted 
for by rising outlays for defense and for relatively fixed 
charges under present laws. 

Of the total $10.4 billion increase : 

* $3.3 billion is for national defense; 

¢ $4.2 billion is for the Federal Government’s social 

insurance programs (chiefly social security and 
Medicare) ; 

* $1.6 billion is for the second step of the civilian and 

military pay increase enacted last year; and 

* $1.3 billion is for other relatively fixed charges (in- 

terest, public assistance, veterans pensions, etc. ). 
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CONTROLLABILITY OF BUDGET OUTLAYS 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 





1967 1968 1969 |Change, 
actual |estimate]estimate|1968 to 
1969 


Type of controllability 





National defense..............-. $70.1 | $76.5 | $79.8 
Relatively uncontrollable civilian 
programs: 
Open-ended programs and fixed 
costs: 
Social security, Medicare, 
and other social insurance 
col ee rae 30:31 343] 38. 
So err eee 12.5 
Civilian and military pay 
Sn A ee 
Veterans pensions, compen- 
sation, and insurance..... 4. 
Public assistance grants..... 4. 
Farm price supports (Com- 
modity Credit Corpora- 
0 0G a eee: 1. 
Postal operations........... 
Legislative and judiciary... . 
SOND. Ca cians bac ales nurse 2 


+$3. 3 


+, 
a ON 


wo Oo 


~IN a oO 
oh 
_ 

om 


OO COs] 
be li oo) 

sae 
— +e 





Subtotal, relatively uncon- 
trollable civilian pro- 
DME bss sacs oie 37. i 64.7 | 71.8) +7.1 

Relatively controllable civilian 
programs, including outlays 
from prior year contracts and 
CRMMIE iyo cis own s'o soto a's 35.2 | 39.0 





Undistributed intragovernmental 
payments (—)............... —4.0 | —4.6 | —5.0 —.5 








Total budget outlays...... 158.4 | 175.6 | 186.1 














+10. 4 








* Less than $50 million. 


Outlays in relatively controllable civilian programs are 
estimated to rise by $0.5 billion from 1968 to 1969. This 
rise is more than accounted for by an increase of $114 to 
$2 billion in payments on prior contracts and obligations. 
On the other hand, budget outlays by the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association trust fund are scheduled 
to decline. All other outlays in relatively controllable 
civilian programs will be essentially unchanged from 1968 
to 1969. 

Within this relatively stable total, however, there are 
a large number of individual increases and decreases. 
Tight budgeting does not mean an indiscriminate “hold- 
the-line” on all programs. Rather, it implies a rigorous 
application of priorities, providing increases where needs 
are urgent and returns high, slowing the growth of pro- 
grams with less urgent priority, and reducing outlays 
where requirements have decreased or programs have 
become outmoded. 

In the application of this priority system, my budget 
provides selective increases for a number of urgent do- 
mestic programs, particularly : 

* manpower training; 

* Model Cities; 

* programs to control the rising crime rate; 
family planning and health care for mothers and 
infants; 
air and water pollution control; and 
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* research in better methods of education, and assist- 
ance in increasing the supply of qualified teachers, 
These and the other selected programs for which I am 
recommending increases, respond to the most urgent needs 
of our Nation today—the basic problems of poverty, 
crime, and the quality of our environment. I urge the 
Congress to give them the most careful consideration. We 
can ignore these problems only at grave risk of harm to 
the fabric of our society. 


BUDGET OUTLAYS 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 














1967 1968 1969 |Change, 
Description actual | esti- esti- | 1968 to 
mate | mate 1969 

National défense. .....5.060.06662% $70.1 | $76.5 | $79.8 | +$3.3 
Social security, Medicare, and 
other social insurance trust 

ca OER OO ee 3031 43} 385 +4.2 

Other major social programs: 

AMONIION 6 5: 550570, wins, yb hv bee 4.0 4.5 4.7 + .2 

Health (excluding Medicare). . . 3 .4 4.4 4.9 + 5 

Labor and manpower......... La is iS + 2 
Economic opportunity pro- 

DU avin mcasaasseawe asa Pe 19 2.0 | 
bh CRE FO Ee 9 4.6 4.9 + 3 
Urban community develop- 

ment, and low and moderate 
income howsity............. eS 2.0 2 + 4 
Regional development........ om 4 Pes + .l 
REE cers eth o Merwe gat 12.5 13.5 14.4 + 9 
Civilian and military pay increase.|.......|....... 16) +1.6 
PNM oionss congue sewers re ee 36.9! 36.0 — 8 

Undistributed intragovernmental 
AVANE 55. 5k oe.ccweckes —4.0| —4.6| —5.0 — 5 
Total budget outlays....... 158.4 | 175.6 | 186.1 | +10.4 














At the same time as I propose selected increases, I have 
taken other steps to hold budget totals to the minimum 
consistent with the national security and well-being. My 
budget provides for: 

° the cutback of controllable programs in 1968 which 
the Congress enacted upon my recommendation; 
reductions, deferrals, and program reforms, which 
would reduce program levels in a variety of Federal 
activities by $2.9 billion in 1969; 

* a determined effort to slow the pace of federally fi- 
nanced construction programs as much as possible 
consistent with orderly government and sound 
practices; 

a careful review of all budget requests to insure that 
increases are recommended only in case of high 
priority programs. 

BupceT AvUTHORITY.—Before Federal agencies can 
spend or lend funds, the Congress must enact authority 
for them to incur financial obligations and make the pay- 
ments required to meet these obligations. Most of this 
authority is provided in the form of appropriations. 

For fiscal year 1969, a total of $201.7 billion of such 
authority is proposed : 

* New obligational authority of $197.1 billion for ex- 

penditure account programs, and 

* Lending authority of $4.6 billion for loan account 

programs. 
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Not all of this authority will be fully obligated or spent 
in 1969; some of it is needed to provide the authority for 
major procurement, construction, loan contracts, and 
other large-scale activities in which obligations made in 
one year result in outlays over a period of years. 

Of the total budget authority recommended for 1969, 
the Congress would have to act on $141.5 billion during 
the current session. The remaining authority will become 
available under existing law without further action by the 
Congress. Such authority consists chiefly of trust fund 
programs (under which the revenues of the special taxes 
and other specific receipts financing the programs are au- 
tomatically appropriated ) and interest on the public debt. 

The authority for 1969 which the Congress is being 
asked to enact is $13.1 billion greater than the current 
estimate for 1968, but only $6.1 billion higher than the 
amount enacted 2 years ago. Current action by the Con- 
gress to provide budget authority varies widely from year 
to year because in several large programs—highways, 
TVA electric power construction, and the special assist- 
ance functions of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, for example—budget authority is provided 
in 1 year to cover a number of succeeding years. In fiscal 
year 1968, there is a considerable decline in the amount 
of such multiyear authority. 

Of the $15.2 billion increase in total budget authority 
in 1969, $6.2 billion is for the Department of Defense 
and military assistance program, $3.9 billion is available 
for trust funds, $0.9 billion is for interest on the public 
debt, and $1.6 billion for the military and civilian pay 
raises effective July 1, 1968. 

The remaining increase in budget authority totals $2.6 
billion. 

BUDGET AUTHORITY 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 





























Description 1967 1968 1969 
actual | estimate | estimate 
Available through current action by 
the Congress: 
Previously enacted................ $135. 4 | $125. 1 }........ 
POGBOSER Tit Te DUG REE S555 inc sce cficccceesbaccsacss $138. 4 
To be requested separately: 
For supplemental requirements 
8 eee eee ee eer 3. 0 * 
Upon enactment of proposed legis- 
PME Apa caccewaue tee as cata nceas a2 «3 
Allowances: 
Civilian and military pay increase.}........]........ 1.6 
reer rer: Kerry -2 .6 
Subtotal, available through cur- 
rent action by the Congress....] 135.4] 128.4 141.5 
Available without current action by 
the Congress (permanent authori- 
zations): 
UE WI ohiact eins san sciece ce mun 41.7 50. 1 54. 0 
Interest on the public debt......... 13. 4 14. 4 15. 2 
NUNS hi Loach Si tea eta eed 3. 6 5. 4 3.9 
Interfund and intragovernmental trans- 
Sgt LOTTE TC ree —6.6| —7.4 —8.2 
Applicable receipts from the public (—).| —4.9| —4.4 —4.6 
Total budget authority......... 182.6] 186.5 201. 7 





*Less than $50 million. 
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Major increases in this remainder are: 

* $586 million for public assistance and payments to 
the Medicare trust fund. 

$597 million for foreign economic assistance, to meet 
minimal development needs, primarily in Latin 
America and Asia, following the reductions in this 
program last year. 

* $442 million for Federal manpower activities of 
civilian agencies. 

* $163 million for the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity (apart from its manpower activities) . 

* $245 million for the Atomic Energy Commission, 
largely associated with the new Sentinel antiballistic 
missile system. 

* $688 million for the Model Cities porgram. 

Major decreases from 1968 to 1969 include: 

* $401 million for construction grant programs of the 
Office of Education. 

* $254 million for the Post Office, reflecting the postal 
rate increase enacted in 1967. 

* $204 million for health construction grants. 

* $218 million for the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, because requirements for the Apollo 
program are declining. 

* $81 million for certain Corps of Engineers construc- 
tion activities. 

This budget includes for fiscal year 1968 $3.4 billion 
in supplemental appropriations recommended for enact- 
ment this year, along with the related outlays. Of this 
total, $1.1 billion represents the current year’s cost of the 
pay raise for Federal personnel, over and above amounts 
the agencies have been able to absorb. The other major 
supplemental requirement is $1.6 billion for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, largely for 
welfare payments and medical assistance, and for the 
Government’s payments to the health insurance trust 
fund. 


Bupcet ProGRAM REDUCTIONS AND REFORMS 


In this budget I am recommending two kinds of meas- 
ures to reduce Federal outlays. 

First, | am proposing certain reductions which primari- 
ly reflect the stringent nature of the 1969 budget. I am, 
for example, recommending a temporary reduction in 
certain construction programs, not because they have out- 
lived their usefulness, but because a deferral of this con- 
struction is appropriate in a period when we must relieve 
inflationary pressures by reducing the deficit. 

These reductions reflect a cut in existing program levels 
in terms of obligations, commitments, or contracts, which 
can be accomplished without substantially altering the 
character of the affected program. Such reductions are 
estimated to bring 1969 programs some $1.6 billion be- 
low 1968 appropriated levels. 

Second, I am recommending long-run reforms and 
modifications to eliminate certain programs or make them 
more effective. As the economic and social profile of the 
Nation changes, Federal programs must also change—or 
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run the risk of being inappropriate, ineffective, and 


irrelevant. 


Under the reform proposals, the program level of older 
outmoded activities would be reduced, or, in certain cases, 
charges for benefits would be imposed or substantially in- 


creased. These proposed reforms are estimated 


to reduce 


the 1969 budgetary burden for these programs by $1.2 
billion below the prior year’s levels. ‘The corresponding 


amount for 1970 is estimated at $1.4 billion. 


Change will not be easy. Many revisions will require 
legislation, for which I seek congressional support and 
approval. Many of these programs have lived long lives 
and recipients have become accustomed to enjoying their 
benefits. Nevertheless, today’s priorities demand change— 


no matter how difficult it may be. 


The expenditure savings from these reductions and 
reforms will not all occur in 1969, but will be spread over 
several years. These proposals, shown in the accompany- 
ing table, will touch nearly every major agency in the 


Federal Government. 


BUDGET PROGRAM REDUCTIONS AND REFORMS 


[Fiscal years. In millions] 





Agency and program 


Cuts below 
1968 pro- 
gram level, 


as funded 


1969 





BUDGET REDUCTIONS 


Agriculture: 
Warm Operating WANS... ......s0cecccccccsssccscces 
Rural electrification loans 
Forest roads and trails 
Sern WUE WUEOT ORIN 55 oss so onic va cisicece ses sees 
WUAUEr WRG BOWES WTADIB..........o.ccceccececcscceces 
Watershed protection progr2m 
Flood prevention program 
PUTMMMEIADENMCAIO 6 5 osc ccsecnsceswoesecess 
Forest protection and utilization ...............64.. 


Great plains conservation program 
Other 


Ce 


ee 


ed 
ey 


Subtotal, Agriculture 


Commerce: 
SEM EMMENUMAMMD boone bd sce eswawsaneaecss oes 
Research—Maritime Administration 


eee 


PMA, ASOMMMNEOS . no. sins ccc ccsescesveesioes 
Health, Education, and Welfare: 
RRGMPRE SAIS OTADIS. «ow. oss ciscicceeccccscccecss 
ks, equipment, guidance, and testing grants 
Health research facilities construction.............-- 
School aid to federally impacted areas 
Medical library construction grants 


eee eee eee eeeee 
ee 


Subtotal, Health, Education, and Welfare 


Housing and Urban Development: 
Grants for basic water and sewer facilities 
PRIMARY OI 66 0:6 010: 9 a: 18'6 9:6 0,0 6 |0(0 sin 
Special assistance for market rate mortgages—Federal 

National Mortgage Association 


eee ee eeeeee 


ee ey 


Subtotal, Housing and Urban Development 


— $50 
—45 
20 
—22 
—3 
—17 
—l11 
—15 
ae 
—2 
—1 


—197 


—156 
a} 





— 163 


—224 
—120 
—29 
—17 
—10 
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Cuts below 
1968 pro- 
Agency and program gram level, 
as funded 
1969 
Interior: 
CAGIIOE PUOMEONI ooo o.oo ce so cdcsectaresecness — $27 
INGidD CONSTUCHON POBTAMS, .... 060s ccccccesseees —2e 
eee Ne ee oe eee ee errr res —6 
SGPC TRETIES COUMIOION 6 0 dic esse cece secsiseacs —5 
Commercial fisheries construction. ..............0.. —1 
I iiactsintis sntisincssonnesvcvencar —61 | 
Justice: Elimination of new prison construction........ —1 
State: Educational Gxnchange..........ccsssccccceses —1 
Atomic Energy Commission: 
Production of special nuclear materials.............. —12 } 
PHCCIEAY BODES FOONMMEIE. 55) 5.5)5 055s 60 00:8 50s os 8d.d5.i —10 
RORNe HENNE MINER 6 oe 4 460 bb 56 0 0e 050 0050s ants —8 
Civilian application of nuclear explosives (Plowshare). . —6 
Subtotal, Atomic Energy Commission........... — 36 
General Services Administration: Construction......... — 143 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration: 
Manned and unmanned exploration and other pro- 
a cckousbldsernbmalsciieetakesewuducasiens —447 
National Science Foundation: Institutional science 
ee ee ie er ee eee ere eee rer —3l1 
Small Business Administration: 
tate ei COO OO NT ELECT ETS —40 
Economic opportunity loans. ............0.eeeeeeee —25 
Investment company loans..............e cece eees —25 
Subtotal, Small Business Administration......... —90 
—=—T$——_ 
Total, Dudget LOGUCHONE: 6.0.6 6650 e ccc csccscawene —1, 632 
1969 1970 
PROGRAM REFORMS 
) 
Agriculture: 
Agricultural conservation program—limit to 
practices with long-term benefits.......... —$120 | —$120 | 
Health, Education, and Welfare: School aid to ) 
federally impacted areas—tie payments more 
Clostly 00 FoGeral HULGen . 6ics.cccecsssecpecseseees — 100 | 
Housing and Urban Development: Private \ 
housing—place greater reliance on the private | 
market (requiring change in statutory interest | 
EME OUMNID 5655 5 s.0d164 ax iaa sa aKancnKeees —669 —669 | 
Labor: Institute user charges to recover ex- 
penses under Longshoremen and Harbor 
Workers Compensation Act...........00e0- —3 —3 
Transportation: 
irway services—increase taxes on users..... —40 —55 
Waterways—impose tax on users........... —7 —14 
Highway trucking—increase tax on diesel fuels 
and apply graduated use tax by weight.... —239 —250 
Subtotal, Transportation. ........e.ee0: — 286 —319 
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1969 1970 





PROGRAM REFORMS—Continued 


Veterans Administration: 
Compensation—eliminate statutory payments 
for cases of arrested tuberculosis_.......... — $54 — $54 
Burial benefits—eliminate duplication with 
NR 66s g se hh O oe cea ee RRN aes —46 —46 
Pensions—count railroad retirement benefits 
as part of income in setting amount of vet- 
CH IGIN So eines st chee ere dcaneesl —7 —7 











Subtotal, Veterans Administration....... | —107 —107 





Small Business Administration: Disaster loans— | 


employ more equitable and rigorous criteria. . —50 








Water Resources Projects of several agencies— 
raise the interest rate used for evaluating 
err ore errr ere Troon ets 








Total, program reforms................ | —1, 235 





Grand total, budget program reductions 
and reforms, 1969 


1While no immediate savings are realized, the long-term effect 
could be substantial. 


There have been suggestions for a long-range study of 
Federal programs, evaluating their effectiveness and pro- 
posing reforms. Clearly, more study of potential program 
reforms is needed, My proposals this year represent a first 
step on which we can and should act now. 


Throughout the years, it has been easier to discuss the 
need to restructure older Government programs, than 
actually to change them. I urge the Congress to take 
prompt and favorable action in support of these pro- 
posals to cull out lower priority programs. 


FEDERAL DEBT 


On the basis of all revenues and outlays included in 
the new unified budget, the Federal debt held by the 
public will increase to an estimated $298 billion on June 
30, 1969, from $290 billion at the end of fiscal year 1968. 
A substantial amount of Federal debt is not held by the 
public but by Government agencies and trust funds. Fed- 
eral gross debt—which is the sum of the amount held by 
the public and within the Government—is estimated at 
$387.2 billion at the end of fiscal year 1969. 


During the past year the Congress substantially revised 
the permanent statutory debt limit, which applies to con- 
cepts used in previous budgets, It also provided for tem- 
porary further increases beginning with the fiscal year 
1969, to take care of seasonal fluctuations. On the basis 
of the present fiscal outlook, and assuming enactment of 
the new tax measures which I have proposed, it should 
not be necessary to seek revision of the limit during this 
session of the Congress. 


If and when it becomes necessary to revise the statu- 
tory limit, some modifications in the scope and nature of 
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the limit may be appropriate, in line with the recommen- 
dations of the Commission on Budget Concepts. 


FEDERAL DEBT AND BUDGET FINANCING 


[End of fiscal years. In billions] 





























Description 1967 | 1968 1969 
| actual | estimate | estimate 
| 
| 
Federal debt held by the public... .... $269. 2 | $290.0 | $298.0 
Plus: Debt held by Federal agencies 
SER I I ha 5. 6 ac8Kc cuccuncens 42 80. 0 89, 2 
Equals: Gross Federal debt......... 341.3 | 370.0 387. 2 
Of which: 
GUIs 5 asc winincaweess 322.9} 344.1 356. 7 
Other agency debt. ........0.55; 18.5 25. 9 30. 5 
Budget financing: 
Borrowing from the public......... 3. 6 20. 8 8. 0 
Reduction of cash balances, etc... .. by —10 2 
Total budget financing. ........ 8.8 19.8 8. 0 
Total budget deficit... .. —8.8 | —19.8 —8.0 














*Less than $50 million. 


Under the revised concepts presented in this budget, 
the Federal debt includes a wider range of Federal se- 
curities than the direct obligations of the Treasury De- 
partment, which have formerly been regarded as the 
public debt. Under the new concept, the debt includes: 

* Direct obligations of the Treasury; 

* Securities issued by other Federal agencies; and 

* Certificates of participation in assets of Federal 

agencies issued by the Export-Import Bank and by 
the Federal National Mortgage Association for it- 
self and as trustee for several other agencies. 

In total, agency obligations other than Treasury se- 
curities will amount to an estimated $25.9 billion on 
June 30, 1968, and will increase to $30.5 billion by 
June 30, 1969. 

Increases in borrowing from the public represent the 
primary means of financing the budget deficit. Lesser 
amounts are available from time to time by drawing 
down the Treasury’s cash balances or from a portion of 
the seigniorage on the Government’s minting operations. 


ProGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


The budget covers all the expenses which can be rea- 
sonably anticipated in the coming year. To assure that 
the total takes into account the inevitable uncertainties 
in estimating for a future period, $2.2 billion in new 
obligational authority and $2.0 billion in expenditures 
have been included as special allowances for 1969. These 
allowances provide for: (1) civilian and military pay 
increases required by law, and (2) unforeseen contin- 
gencies and the possible costs of new programs for which 
definite estimates cannot be made at the present time. 

The Government’s program and budget for 1969 are 
outlined briefly in the table and sections that follow. 
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BUDGET OUTLAYS 
[Fiscal years. In billions] 












































Function 1967 1968 1969 
actual | estimate | estimate 
Expenditures: 
National Gclense. «. ....0.600c000000s $70.1 | $76.5 | $79.8 
Excluding special Vietnam........ (50.0)} (52.0); (54.0) 
International affairs and finance..... 4.1 4.3 4. 
Excluding special Vietnam........ (3. 7) (3. 9) (4. 0) 
Space research and technology...... 5. 4 4.8 4.6 
Agriculture and agricultural resources. 3.2 4.4 4.5 
POMS WOODICES <5. oss 0 0ic2 00000 2.4 2.4 2.5 
Commerce and transportation....... Fe a7 8.0 
Housing and community develop- 
RR eee ree .6 .7 1.4 
Health, labor, and welfare.......... 39.5 46. 4 51.9 
SSS ee eee 3.6 4.2 4. 4 
Veterans benefits and services. ...... 6.4 6.8 7.1 
0 SES errr ere 12.5 13.5 14.4 
General government.............-- 2.5 2.6 2.8 
Allowances: 
Civilian and military pay increase.|........|/........ 1.6 
Ct ae A eoueees 4 .4 
Undistributed intragovernmental 
payments: 
Government contribution for em- 
ployee retirement (—)......... —1.7} -—1.9| —2.0 
Interest received by trust funds (—).| —2.3 | —2.7| —3.0 
Total expenditures............. 153.2 | 169.9 | 182.8 
Total expenditures, excluding spe- 
SEE WEE. 6 one o'e cv 0sc'en (132. 7)| (144.9)} (156. 5) 
Net Lending: 
International affairs and finance..... . yj rf 
Agriculture and agricultural resources. 2 .9 ee 
Housing andcommunity development. i 3.3 1.4 
I os conse ndnnwssseesssonw en Ee | 2 mf 
Total net lending.............. 5.2 | 5.8 a3 
BOREL OUEBYE « .......:0:0.onc00e0000 158.4} 175.6 186. 1 
Total outlays, excluding special 
WMNONIcsckcnapsencenes' sani (137.9)} (150. 6)) (159. 8) 





NATIONAL DEFENSE.—In a world of shrinking distances, 
our own peace and security is bound up with the destiny 
of other nations. The defense budget for 1969 reflects 
our resolve to preserve the independence of Vietnam 
and to provide the forces essential for safeguarding our 
national security and international obligations. 

Since 1961, excluding those forces added because of 
operations in Vietnam, we have increased our military 
capability in every essential category. Our accomplish- 
ments include: 

¢ A 45% increase in the number of combat-assigned 

Army divisions—from 11 to 16; 

¢ A 62% increase in the funds for general ship con- 

struction and conversion to modernize the fleet; 

* A 200% increase in the number of guided-missile 

surface ships; 

¢ A 20% increase in the number of Air Force tactical 

fighter and attack aircraft, and a 100% increase in 
the total payload capability of all fighter and attack 
aircraft—Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps; 

* A 400% increase in our fixed-wing airlift capabil- 

ity—an increase which will reach 1,000% in the 
1970’s with the introduction of the mammoth C-5A 
transport; and 
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¢ A 185% increase in the number of nuclear weapons 

in the strategic alert forces. 

While we stand ready to enter meaningful discussions 
with the Soviet Union on the limitation of strategic 
forces, it is necessary to assure that our defense capabili- 
ties remain equal to any challenge or threat. I am there- 
fore recommending funds in this budget which will: 

* Maintain our decisive strategic deterrent by: con- 
tinuing to convert our strategic missile force to the 
more effective Minuteman III and Poseidon; 
equipping those missiles with multiple, independ- 
ently targeted warheads and aids to help them pene- 
trate enemy defenses; and modernizing our manned 
bomber force with additional FB—111 aircraft and 
improved short range attack missiles. 

Proceed with procurement of the Sentinel missile 
defense system to meet the threat posed by the 
emerging Chinese nuclear capability. In addition, we 
will begin a revamping of our air defenses. 

Augment the firepower, mobility, and readiness of 
our general purpose forces by improving their air 
defenses, buying new fixed-wing aircraft and heli- 
copters, and procuring other new weapon systems. 
We will also replenish munitions, supplies, and equip- 
ment consumed in Vietnam. 


Improve further our airlift-sealift capability by addi- 
tional purchases of the giant C-5A aircraft and 
initial procurement of the fast deployment logistics 
ship. 

Continue the vigorous research and development 
effort which constitutes the Nation’s investment in 
our future national security. 


To accomplish these improvements, to meet all of our 
requirements in Vietnam, and to meet the full year’s cost 
of the October 1967 civilian and military pay raise will 
require an increase of $3.3 billion in outlays for national 
defense in 1969. 

We can and will meet all of our essential defense re- 
quirements. But we intend to insure that our defense dol- 
lars are spent as efficiently and effectively as possible, At 
my request, the Department of Defense will continue its 
searching review to reduce costs and to defer or stretch 
out all programs in which economies can be effected with- 
out reducing overall defense readiness. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND FINANCE.—Through its 
international programs, the United States seeks to pro- 
mote a peaceful world community in which all nations 
can devote their energies toward improving the lives of 
their citizens. We share with all governments, particu- 
larly those of the developed nations, responsibility for 
making progress toward these goals. 

The task is long, hard, and often frustrating. But we 
must not shrink from the work of peace. We must con- 
tinue because we are a Nation founded on the ideals of 
humanitarian justice and liberty for all men. We must 
continue because we do not wish our children to inherit 
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a world in which two-thirds of the people are underfed, 
diseased, and poorly educated. 

The $2.5 billion in new obligational authority re- 
quested for 1969 for the economic assistance program is 
essential to the success of our efforts. Most of our assist- 
ance is provided in concert with other industrialized na- 
tions, some of whom devote a larger proportion of their 
economic resources to this purpose than we do. 

Our assistance, even when combined with the grow- 
ing contribution of other industrial nations, cannot itself 
guarantee the economic growth of developing nations. 
But it can provide the crucial margin of difference be- 
tween success and failure for those countries which are 
undertaking the arduous task of economic development. 
Since outside aid cannot substitute for effective self-help, 
we will continue to direct our economic assistance to those 
countries willing to help themselves. 

The 1969 economic assistance program will continue 
the trend toward increasing concentration on improved 
agriculture, education, health, and family planning. ‘The 
economic aid program I am proposing will: 

* Accelerate growth in Latin America by modernizing 
agriculture and expanding education, and help lay 
the foundations for a Common Market, as agreed 
at Punta del Este last April. 

* Support India’s recovery from recession and 
drought, and assist Pakistan’s drive toward self- 
sufficiency in food. 

* Promote progress in the villages of Southeast Asia 
by helping them build schools, roads, and farms. 

More than 90% of our AID expenditures in 1969 will 
be for purchases made in the United States, and I have 
directed intensified efforts to increase this percentage. 

Upon completion of negotiations now in progress, I 
shall recommend legislation to authorize a U.S. con- 
tribution to a multilateral replenishment of the resources 
of the International Development Association, which is 
managed by the World Bank. I shall also request an in- 
crease in our subscription to the callable capital of the 
Inter-American Development Bank (IDB); this action 
will enlarge the borrowing and lending capacity of this 
vital Alliance for Progress institution without requiring 
expenditure of U.S. Government funds. These resources, 
together with our proposed contributions to the IDB’s 
Fund for Special Operations and the Asian Development 
Bank, will permit us to provide effective support for 
sound development projects while we share the financial 
burden with other donors. Our contributions will include 
adequate balance of payments safeguards. 

To assure sufficient food supplies for the developing 
countries, I am proposing extension of the Food for Free- 
dom program beyond its expiration date of December 31, 

1968. 

The Export-Import Bank will continue to assist the 
growth of U.S. exports, so essential to our balance of pay- 
ments. I will propose legislation to establish a new Export 
Expansion Program to guarantee, insure, and make direct 
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loans for U.S. exports which do not qualify for Bank 
financing under existing criteria. 

SPACE RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY.—This Nation’s 
leadership in advanced technology was challenged 10 
years ago by Sputnik and again 7 years ago by the first 
Soviet manned flight. We responded to these challenges 
with energy and imagination. We decided to create a 
national capability to operate in space. We established as 
a principal goal the development of launch vehicles and 
spacecraft large enough to transport men to the moon. 
We joined the strengths of our universities, industry, and 
government to accomplish this goal, to expand our knowl- 
edge of space, and to attain a leading position in aero- 
nautics and space technology. 

Our continuing stream of progress has been marked by 
many dramatic successes and by only a few tragic setbacks. 
The Mercury and Gemini programs have clearly demon- 
strated our progress in manned space flight. The recent, 
highly successful launch of the huge Saturn V rocket em- 
phasizes the great strides we have made in creating a 
large launch vehicle capability. We will resume manned 
flight tests of the Apollo spacecraft this year, and proceed 
toward the manned lunar expedition. 

To meet our most urgent national needs in some areas 
requires us to reduce spending in others. New obligational 
authority requested for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration in this budget is about $220 mil- 
lion below the 1968 amount. Expenditures will be $230 
million below 1968, $850 million below 1967, and over 
$1.3 billion less than in 1966. This reduction reflects our 
progress beyond the costly research and development 
phases of the manned lunar mission, as well as the im- 
mediate need to postpone spending for new projects 
wherever possible. 

Based on a careful examination of priorities, the 1969 
budget provides increases in some areas to prepare for 
important advances in future years, while deferring other 
less urgent, new projects. The production of our large 
Saturn-class space boosters is continued but at a reduced 
rate. The development of a nuclear rocket engine to in- 
crease the capability of our Saturn V launch vehicle is 
also continued, but at a smaller size and thrust than orig- 
inally planned, to reduce development cost. 


We will not abandon the field of planetary exploration. 
I am recommending development of a new spacecraft 
for launch in 1973 to orbit and land on Mars. This new 
Mars mission will cost much less than half the Voyager 
program included in last year’s budget. Although the sci- 
entific result of this new mission will be less than that of 
the Voyager, it will still provide extremely valuable data 
and serve as a building block for planetary exploration 
systems of the future. 

AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES.—In re- 
cent years, Federal agricultural commodity programs have 
succeeded in adjusting farm production to domestic and 
export needs, Wheat acreage was increased in 1967 to 
permit additional food aid for developing countries faced 
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with low crop production. Cotton acreage will be in- 
creased in 1968 since surplus cotton stocks have been 
eliminated. 

The commodity programs have helped raise incomes for 
many of our farmers. However, many poorer families 
living in rural areas benefit little from these programs. 
The combination of rapidly rising farm productivity and 
more slowly growing demand for farm products has left 
many rural people with low incomes. The result has been 
a massive migration to the cities, limited job opportuni- 
ties for people remaining in rural areas, and widespread 
rural poverty. 

Rising farm income plays a major role in improving 
economic conditions in rural areas. But other measures 
are needed: 

¢ The Secretary of Agriculture is working with other 
Federal agencies and local groups to help more 
rural people participate in Federal programs that 
provide increased economic opportunities and im- 
proved living conditions. 

* Legislation now before the Congress should be en- 
acted to aid the establishment of multicounty area 
development districts. These districts would provide 
a broad base for planning and coordinating the de- 
velopment of public services and facilities in rural 
areas. 

* Capital needs of Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion borrowers to provide necessary electric power 
and telephone facilities in rural areas continue to 
expand. Legislation should be enacted to establish 
a cooperative bank for the telephone loan program 
and to permit the use of revolving funds for both 
the electric and telephone programs. 

The Wholesome Meat Act of 1967 provides a new 
guarantee of safety for the American consumer. Under 
this act it will be possible to bring the same assurance of 
wholesomeness for meat sold in intrastate commerce as 
for meat now inspected under the Federal system. 

NATURAL RESOURCES.—Federal programs to protect 
and develop our natural resources help strengthen our 
economic base and provide recreational opportunity for 
an expanding population. 

The 1969 budget calls for deferral of some lower 


priority resource activities. But adequate provision has 
been made to: 





¢ Protect our forests, conserve our fish and wildlife, 
and develop our mineral resources; 

* Acquire new recreation areas; 

* Clean up the Nation’s water; and 

* Continue water resource development. 


Construction costs have been rising sharply in recent 
years—by 5% in 1966 and 6% in 1967. To reduce the 
impact of Federal construction activities on the economy, 
I am recommending that ongoing water resource projects 
be continued at minimum rates. In many cases this will 
require a delay in present construction schedules. New 
water resource development projects of the Corps of En- 
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gineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, and the Department 
of Agriculture, which had been recommended for start- 
ing in 1968 or had been added by the Congress, will be 
started over the 2-year period, 1968 and 1969. A small 
number of additional projects will be proposed for start- 
ing in 1969. 

The Water Resources Council is developing a more 
appropriate interest rate to be applied in formulating and 
evaluating water projects. The revised rate will be related 
to the average estimated current cost to the Treasury of 
long-term borrowing. It will be higher than the rate now 
in use for project evaluation. The new rate will be ap- 
plied to future projects in order to assure the most ef- 
fective use of Federal funds in the development of the 
Nation’s water resources. 

Legislation to establish a National Water Commission 
is already before the Congress and is essential if we are 
to deal more effectively with the Nation’s critical water 
problems. 

We must also take steps to safeguard our scenic and 
historic areas and anticipate the resource needs of fu- 
ture generations. Legislation has been proposed and 
should be enacted promptly to authorize: 

* The Redwoods National Park in 
California; 

The North Cascades National Park and National 
Recreation Area in the State of Washington; 

¢ The Apostle Islands National Lakeshore in 
Wisconsin; 

A National Scenic Rivers System; 

A Nationwide System of Trails; and 

The Central Arizona Project. 

I also recommend legislation to: 


* Augment the revenues of the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund by use of part of the mineral leasing 
receipts from the Outer Continental Shelf; and 

* Establish a Federal-State system for regulation of 
surface mining operations. 


northern 


COMMERCE AND TRANSPORTATION.— Many of the Na- 
tion’s most urgent needs can be secured only with the 
dividends provided by continued economic growth. In 
addition to its overall fiscal policy, the Federal Govern- 


ment contributes to this growth in a variety of ways. For 
example, we: 


* Provide aid to American businesses, and stimulate 
increased competition ; 
* Assist depressed areas of the Nation to share the 
fruits of prosperity; and 
* Encourage safe and efficient systems of transporta- 
tion and communication. 
These are our long-standing goals, which require a 
slightly different emphasis each year to focus our efforts 


on the emerging needs of a rapidly changing society. The 
budget for 1969 is responsive to this need by: 


* Encouraging private business to create job opportu- 
nities for those living in blighted urban areas; 
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¢ Enhancing the well-being of seriously depressed re- 
gions by helping selected communities take better 
advantage of existing Federal grant programs; 

* Strengthening centers of potential economic growth 
within depressed regions to reduce excessive migra- 
tion to larger urban centers where job opportunities 
often are not available; 

* Improving our balance of payments, by increasing 

assistance to businesses to expand their exports and 

by attracting more tourists to the United States; and 

Providing improved statistics to aid business, labor, 

and government in sustaining economic growth, 

Our economic growth and well-being rely heavily on 
fast, efficient movement of goods and people. The 1969 
budget provides for continuing development of a proto- 
type civil supersonic transport, for further tests of 
high-speed ground transportation, and for an expanded 
research program to stimulate innovation in our congested 
urban transportation systems. 

I have directed the Secretary of Transportation to 
develop recommendations for providing and financing the 
facilities and services required to meet the long-term needs 
of the Nation’s rapidly growing air transportation 
network. 

I am also proposing a broad program of transportation 
user charges to apply the test of the marketplace to these 
activities, and to relieve the general taxpayer of some 
of the burden of financing special benefits for certain 
individuals and industries. 

While we prepare for the future, we cannot overlook 
the urgent demands of the present. Safety will continue 
to receive high priority in the 1969 budget program. We 
must attack the tragic toll of traffic fatalities on the Na- 
tion’s highways and equip our airways to handle increased 
air traffic safely and efficiently. 

HousING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT.—Most 
Americans lead a comfortable life, in comfortable homes 
and comfortable surroundings. But millions of families are 
still crowded into housing unfit to live in, located in squalid 
surroundings, and burdened with wornout facilities and 
inadequate services. Without some assistance and the de- 
velopment of new techniques, our private economy cannot 
now provide good housing at costs these families can af- 
ford. Our cities cannot afford all the essential facilities and 
services. The Federal Government must continue and 
expand its assistance. 

I propose to the Congress that we launch a program, in 
cooperation with private industry and labor, to build 6 
million new housing units for low- and middle-income 
families over the next 10 years. 

Under existing legislation and the new measures I will 
propose, we can begin this program in fiscal year 1969 
with 300,000 housing units. 

Federal aids for State and local services, especially those 
for education, health, manpower training, and basic in- 
come support are, to a large extent, directed at needy 
families. In addition, housing and community develop- 
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ment programs are aimed more specifically at improving 
their surroundings. This budget provides: 

* $1 billion for the 63 Model Cities now planning 
their programs to concentrate assistance to some 3.7 
million people living in the most blighted areas of 
these cities, and for approximately 70 cities expected 
to start their planning in the late spring. 

* $1.4 billion of advance funding for the urban re- 
newal program for 1970, allowing the communities 
to start planning their action programs now. 

To provide decent housing for all Americans, the hous- 
ing industry must be able to compete on equal terms with 
other sectors for needed resources. However, in the past 2 
years, housing has been at a disadvantage in competing 
for investment funds. The tax increase I have proposed 
will help solve this problem. In addition, specific steps to 
overcome the competitive disadvantage are being 
proposed to the Congress, including: 

* Authority to lift the ceiling on interest rates for 

FHA and VA mortgages, which currently dis- 
courages savers from investing in mortgages. 
An orderly transfer of ownership of the Govern- 
ment’s activities in the secondary mortgage market 
to private hands, so that private capital can be raised 
and mortgages purchased as required by market 
conditions. 


Despite substantial progress, our urban problems re- 
main complex. Their solutions will be difficult. Our un- 
derstanding of the basic nature of the problems and of 
the correct solutions is deficient. To remedy this de- 
ficiency, the 1969 budget provides for a doubling of the 
general research funds available to the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Detailed recommendations to augment our efforts to 
solve housing and urban problems will be presented in a 
separate message to the Congress. 

HEALTH, LABOR, AND WELFARE.—Programs that help 
develop our most valuable resource—our people—are 
essential to the long-run growth and vitality of the Na- 
tion. No society can flourish unless its people have oppor- 
tunities for jobs and the skills to perform them, receive 
adequate health care, and are free from the fear of basic 
economic insecurity. The 1969 budget will permit us to 
further these objectives. 

Outlays for these programs are estimated at $51.4 bil- 
lion, of which over 75% will be provided through trust 
funds which are largely self-financed. 


Health.—Since 1963, Federal outlays for health have 
increased sixfold—from $1.7 billion to $10.7 billion. Med- 
icare has provided insurance coverage against hospital 
and doctors’ bills for nearly all older Americans. Under 
Medicaid, medical assistance has been extended to 8.5 
million needy individuals. The number of medical and 
dental schools has been significantly increased, new men- 
tal retardation clinics and mental health centers are pro- 
viding services, and infant mortality has been reduced. 
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But our job is far from complete. This budget will rein- 
force our partnership with State and local governments 
in attacking health problems; speed research findings to 
victims of heart, cancer, stroke, and related diseases; in- 
tensify the attack on air pollution; expand health care 
for mothers and children; and increase voluntary family 
planning services. 

To broaden and supplement these efforts, I will pro- 
pose legislation to: 

* Attack the problem of infant mortality by providing, 
for families which cannot afford it, access to health 
services from prenatal care for the mother through 
the child’s first year. 

* Increase the supply of health manpower. 

* Establish more effective leadership and an improved 
personnel system for the health activities of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Labor and manpower.—The opportunity to work in a 
meaningful job is a fundamental right in our society. 
This opportunity is denied those who are ill-equipped 
through lack of education and job skills, and those who 
are handicapped by the effects of discrimination and a 
slum environment. 


The 1969 budget provides for a wide range of man- 
power programs which will enable 1.3 million Americans 
to start on the road to economic self-sufficiency and in- 
dividual dignity. Another 230,000 disabled Americans 
will be restored to productive employment through the 
vocational rehabilitation program. 

The Concentrated Employment Program, which 
brings together a wide range of manpower and related 
services in selected geographic areas, will be expanded 
to an additional 70 areas—35 of them rural. This will 
bring to 146 the number of the Nation’s most severe un- 
employment areas which will be served by this intensive 
effort. 

Major increases are also planned in programs to enlist 
private employers in training and employing the hard- 
core unemployed. State and local manpower planning 
will be strengthened, and manpower activities in the De- 
partment of Labor have been restructured to improve 
delivery of manpower services. 

Legislation will be proposed to: 


* Update the unemployment insurance program by 
extending coverage, raising benefit levels for unem- 
ployed workers, increasing the length of benefits un- 
der certain circumstances, correcting abuses, and 
providing for services which would increase the work- 
ers’ employability. 

* Reduce threats to the health and safety of workers 
through a comprehensive Federal-State program and 
assure workmen’s compensation benefits to uranium 
miners who contract lung cancer. 


Economic opportunity programs.—Poverty in the midst 


of plenty casts an ugly shadow on our society. We have a 
commitment to remove that shadow. 
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We know that poverty cannot be eradicated overnight. 
But we must persist in our efforts to help those oppressed 
by poverty—whether they live in blighted urban areas or 
in impoverished rural counties. Work and training pro- 
grams are being expanded and increasingly aimed at help- 
ing the poor. In addition, this budget will enable the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to provide: 

¢ Improve planning capability of local Community 
Action Agencies. 

* Services for a full academic year to 202,000 children 
through Head Start and a summer program for 
450,000 children to remove basic disadvantages suf- 
fered by poor children on entering school. 

* Head Start Follow Through to help 79,000 children 
retain the gains provided by the Head Start program. 

¢ Assistance to make a college education possible for 
31,000 deprived but talented youths through the Up- 
ward Bound program. 

* Comprehensive family health services for the poor 
through nearly 50 neighborhood health centers. 

New approaches are being tested through cooperation 
among Federal agencies in multipurpose neighborhood 
center demonstration projects in 14 cities. These centers 
will develop service systems to render assistance more ef- 
fectively to those in need. 

Although the task is great and the problem comprex, 
we have, in recent years, made substantial strides in re- 
ducing poverty. Between 1963 and 1967, the number 
of people living in poverty fell from over 35 million to 
less than 29 million, and from 19% of our population to 
under 15%. But 29 million poor people are still far too 
many. 

In addition to programs of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, various other Federal programs provide assist- 
ance to help reduce the number of those living in poverty. 


FEDERAL AID TO THE POOR! 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 











1960 | 1963 | 1967 | 1968 | 1969 

Category ac- ac- ac- | esti- | esti- 

tual | tual | tual | mate | mate 
MER od icdueasekae $0.1 | $0.1} $2.0) $23] $2.5 
Work and training........... (?) (2) 1.0 1.2 1.6 
ES Se are ‘a 91 3$.2}] 41 4.7 
Cash benefit payments....... 8.3) 10.4] 12.8] 14.6 15. 9 

Other social welfare and eco- 

NOMIC SETVICES..6 6. cccccccess Pe 1.0 2.0 2. 4 2.9 
Ds ccidadiareesnaee O05) 12.5 1:24.35 261 F.7 




















1 Figures represent new obligational authority for Federal funds 
and expenditures in the case of trust funds. 
2 Less than $50 million. 


Social security and public assistance-—The 1967 Social 
Security Amendments represent a major stride toward 
improving the incomes of 24 million of our people—the 
aged, the permanently disabled, and survivors or depend- 
ents. These beneficiaries are fortunate enough to have 
been covered by social insurance. 
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Other, less fortunate members of our society must de- 
pend on welfare. To assist those welfare recipients who 
cannot find work because of a lack of training and respon- 
sibility for dependent children at home, this budget pro- 
vides $100 million for training and $35 million for child 
care services. 

The transition from welfare recipient to wage earner 
will also be eased by the recent amendments which pro- 
vide an incentive to work by exempting a certain portion 
of earnings from consideration of continued eligibility 
for assistance. 

Despite periodic revisions, much of the welfare system 
is outmoded and in need of change. Accordingly, I have 
appointed a commission to make a comprehensive re- 
view of existing welfare and related programs and to rec- 
ommend whatever measures are necessary to provide a 
more equitable and effective system of assistance to needy 
people. 

The budget includes funds under proposed legislation 
to expand the food stamp program of the Department of 
Agriculture. About three million low-income people will 
have better diets under this program by the end of fiscal 
year 1969. 

Epucation.—As a nation we are committed to develop 
the skills and talents of all our citizens. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is playing an increasingly important role in this 
effort. 

The 90th Congress added the Education Professions 
Development Act of 1967 to the historic laws enacted in 
1965 providing Federal aid to education—the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, the Higher Education Act, 
and the National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities 
Act. We now have basic legislation to improve education 
at all levels. Our task is to use these tools wisely and 
imaginatively, directing them to the areas of greatest need 
or potential. 

For 1969, I propose that the Federal Government con- 
tinue in its determination to help make high-quality edu- 
cation available to all of America’s young people. The 
budget includes: 

* $1.2 billion in grants for improving the elementary 
and secondary education of over 9 million children 
from low-income families; 

An expanded Teacher Corps; 

Increased grants for schooling of children with phys- 

ical and mental handicaps which hinder learning 

for 1 child in 10; 

* A new program to better the achievement of children 
whose native language is not English; and 

* More than two million grants, loans, and part-time 
work opportunities for college students, including 
benefits under the GI bill. 


America’s children must be prepared for the challenges 
of the future. To help them meet these challenges, we must 
explore the ways students learn and improve the ways 
teachers teach through: 
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* Increases in education research, demonstrations, and 
curriculum development, including an experiment 
in model schools in the District of Columbia; 

* A new $30 million program to prevent dropouts; and 

* Innovations in training for the education profession 
through new patterns of operation and new ties 
among colleges and universities, States, and local 
schools. 

In order to meet these urgent requirements within a 
stringent overall budget, several programs have been re- 
duced or deferred, including grants for construction of 
academic facilities and purchase of school equipment. 

I intend to propose legislation this year to: 

* Improve Federal support to higher education by pro- 
viding greater flexibility in administering student aid, 
providing counseling and tutoring for disadvantaged 
students, and encouraging schools to share libraries, 
computers, and other resources. 

* Support innovative projects in vocational education, 
particularly to aid the disadvantaged. 

* Provide advance financing for the newly authorized 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 


VETERANS BENEFITS AND SERVICES.— Historically, this 
Nation has provided special benefits for the men and 
women who have served in the Armed Forces in times of 
national danger. 

In 1969, special emphasis will be given to programs 
designed to help newly discharged veterans find satisfac- 
tory employment or to improve their career opportunities 
through vocational or academic training programs. For 
men and women still on active military duty, the budget 
provides for legislation to increase protection under the 
Servicemen’s Group Life Insurance program and for ex- 
panded counseling and civilian job-training opportunities 
in the closing months of military service. 

In addition to assistance in the development of veter- 
ans’ career potential, this budget will also permit the con- 
tinuation and improvement of the traditional programs of 
compensation, pensions, and medical care. Veterans hos- 
pitals will receive new medical services and improved 
nursing staffing. Applied medical research and medical 
education will be expanded. 

Legislation should be enacted to relate veterans pen- 
sion payments more closely to individual needs and pro- 
vide better protection against loss of income. Studies are 
now underway to seek improvements in other veteran 
benefit programs. 

GENERAL GOVERNMENT.—Rising crime rates are a 
major concern of the American people. 

I am determined that the Federal Government do 
everything properly within its power to assist our States 
and localities in controlling crime. I have directed Federal 
agencies to intensify their efforts to destroy organized 
crime. The budget reflects expansions in both direct Fed- 
eral action and Federal assistance to State and local 
governments. 
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Although the main responsibility for combating crime 
must rest with our State and local governments, the Fed- 
eral Government can effectively aid this effort by: 

¢ Encouraging modernization of law enforcement, cor- 
rections, and court systems; 

* Assisting law enforcement agencies throughout the 
country to improve and expand the exchange of 
information; and 

* Assisting in recruiting and training law enforcement 
personnel. 

With the Law Enforcement Assistance Act of 1965, 

a start was made toward more effective Federal-State- 
local cooperation. Last year I proposed the “Safe Streets 
and Crime Control Act” to expand on this promising be- 
ginning. We will renew our efforts to secure the enact- 
ment of this legislation so that an expanded effort against 
crime can go forward. 

The Federal Government’s ability to take direct action 
has been strengthened by the Prisoner Rehabilitation Act 
of 1965, the Bail Reform Act of 1966, and the Narcotic 
Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966. The budget supports 
these and other measures in an accelerated drive against 
crime. 


Legislation is also needed to provide support for efforts 
to prevent, treat, and control juvenile delinquency. Such 
legislation is now pending before the Congress and should 
be enacted promptly. 

The efforts of this Administration to bring home rule 
to the District of Columbia are well known. I am con- 
fident that the Mayor and the Council, by their actions 
and with community support, will prepare the way toward 
the goal of local self-government. Voting representation 
in the Congress is an additional necessity if District citizens 
are to participate fully in our democratic processes. I am 
again recommending that the authorized Federal pay- 
ment to the District of Columbia be established equal to 
25% of District revenues, so that the Federal Govern- 
ment will be contributing its fair share toward the needs 
of the Nation’s capital. 


New Bupcet Concepts 


In my budget message last year, I called for a thorough 
and objective review of budgetary concepts by a bipartisan 
group of informed individuals with a background in 
budgetary matters. I stated my hope that this group would 
recommend an approach to budgetary presentation which 
would assist both public and congressional understanding 
of this vital document. 


In March of 1967, a Commission on Budget Concepts 
was established to make such a review and report its 
recommendations to me. The Commission consisted of 16 
distinguished Americans, including the chairmen and 
ranking minority members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the Congress, as well as top Government fi- 
nancial officials and eminently qualified private citizens. 
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This budget puts into effect most of the major recom- 
mendations in the Commission’s report, which was pre- 
sented to me on October 10, 1967. These include: 

¢ A single unified budget statement to replace the 

three concepts previously used. 

* Comprehensive coverage in the budget of all pro- 
grams of the Federal Government and its agencies, 
including some $47 billion of trust funds as well as 
Federal funds. 

Division between an expenditure account and a lean 
account, using the former as a measure of economic 
impact for fiscal policy purposes. 

Offsetting against related expenditures those receipts 
of the Government which are market-oriented in 
character, rather than based on the Government’s 
sovereign power to tax and regulate. 

Highlighting action required of the Congress on the 
budget and relating that action more closely to out- 
lays. 

Treating sales of participation certificates, which had 
previously been considered as an offset to Govern- 
ment expenditures, as a means of financing the 
deficit. 

Several other changes recommended by the Commis- 
sion for adoption in future years are now under prepara- 
tion for later application. 

It is my hope that the far-reaching proposals made by 
the Commission, and their adoption for this budget, will 
serve the desired purposes of improving public under- 
standing of the Federal budget and overcoming many of 
the inadequacies of the concepts formerly used. 


PLANNING-PROGRAMING-BUDGETING SYSTEM 


To improve the process by which Federal programs are 
planned and the Federal budget prepared, the Govern- 
ment is continuing to develop the Planning-Programing- 
Budgeting (PPB) system which has now completed its 
second year of operation. This system provides informa- 
tion and analysis to relate the programs we undertake to 
the ends they are to achieve, and to choose the most effi- 
cient ways of using our resources to reach our goals. 


This year the program budgets developed under the 
system have been employed as the framework within 
which program costs and accomplishments were reviewed. 
As a result, the different programs now stand in a clearer 
relationship to each other and to their objectives. 

The system is also providing comparisons of the cost 
and effectiveness of alternative ways to achieve our objec- 
tives. For example: 

¢ The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

has analyzed the effectiveness of the cooperative 
Federal-State vocational rehabilitation program. 
This study indicated that the increase in lifetime in- 
comes of participants is many times the rehabilita- 
tion cost, confirming previous judgments that this 
program merits high priority. 
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¢ In the area of non-service-connected veterans pen- 
sions, a series of studies was done to compare various 
benefit formulas from the point of view of their cost, 
the equity with which they treat beneficiaries, and 
the extent to which they protect beneficiaries against 
large loss of pensions from small increases in other 
income. These studies have shown the need for legis- 
lation, provided for in this budget, that would relate 
pension payments more closely to the needs of the 
beneficiaries. 


Through the program evaluation system in the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the number of jobs expected to 
result from proposed development projects in de- 
pressed areas has been estimated in relation to the 
extent of poverty and unemployment prevailing in 
the areas and to the costs of creating the jobs. This 
has assisted EDA in judging the most effective dis- 
tribution of its resources among proposed projects. 


We will extend the application of PPB during the next 
year, and strengthen it where it has already been intro- 
duced. In particular, we will continue to improve meas- 
ures of the effectiveness of programs and to develop better 
alternatives. 


IMPROVING GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT 


In recent years, the Federal Government has under- 
taken a number of vital new programs to improve Ameri- 
ca’s urban and rural communities and enhance the way 
of life of all of our people. 

To attain the full benefits of these programs, it is essen- 
tial that they be made workable at the point of impact— 
whether it be the individual citizen, a State or local gov- 
ernment, a university, or any of the other institutions 
involved in efforts to carry out our national goals, Effec- 
tive and economical management is also essential to en- 
sure that each tax dollar buys a full dollar’s worth of 
essential services. 


GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION.—In the past 4 years, we 
have undertaken more fundamental reforms in managing 
the Government than, perhaps, at any other time in our 
history. We have witnessed such major advances as the 
creation of two new cabinet agencies—the Departments 
of Transportation and of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. Significant reorganizations have taken place in 
other programs, among them the Public Health Service, 
the Community Relations Service, the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration, and the Bureau of 
Customs. 

New strides were made last year by: 


* Providing the District of Columbia with a modern 
governmental organization, replacing the obsolete 
three-member Board of Commissioners with a single 
chief executive and a nine-member council to exer- 
cise quasi-legislative functions. 
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* Creating the Social and Rehabilitation Service in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to unify the administration of related income support 
and social service and rehabilitation programs. 

* Reorganizing the Bureau of the Budget to enhance its 
ability to help coordinate Federal programs and pro- 
vide additional staff services for the solution of 
interagency and intergovernmental problems. 

A key tool in improving Government organization is 
the President’s authority to transmit reorganization plans 
to the Congress. That authority is scheduled to expire 
on December 31, 1968. Legislation is being proposed to 
extend the authority for an additional 4 years to help 
ensure the continued ability of the President to reshape 
programs and organizational structures to meet changing 
needs and circumstances. 

The problems we face in the administration of new, 
comprehensive attacks on social problems often involve 
a number of agencies—as in the new Model Cities pro- 
gram. These problems cannot be solved simply by shift- 
ing functions between agencies. Heavy emphasis is there- 
fore being given to improving both the formal and in- 
formal methods used to ensure that agencies work together 
effectively on related programs. 

An example of the efforts being made in interagency 
cooperation is the program involving the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and the Departments of Labor, Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare to aid 14 cities in the establishment of pilot 
neighborhood centers to provide comprehensive services 
to residents in low-income neighborhoods. 

FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL COOPERATION.—The need for 
cooperation and coordination between the partners in our 
federal system has also increased. The problems of man- 
aging many of our most important new programs are in- 
tensified by their intergovernmental character. 

At the Federal level we must do what we can to assist 
our partners. We must assure that our programs are 
designed and administered in such a way as to mesh 
with State and local patterns of organization and opera- 
tion to the maximum extent possible. We must ensure that 
Federal programs promote State and local initiative and 
action. To that end, we have taken a number of actions 
in the past year alone: 

* Developed and put into operation a system through 
which State and local chief executives have the op- 
portunity—often not previously available to them— 
to have a voice in developing Federal regulations and 
administrative procedures. 

* Established procedures to improve Federal-State co- 
ordination in the designation of development plan- 
ning districts. 

* Provided an opportunity for areawide planning agen- 
cies to comment on proposed applications for specific 
grants that would affect the orderly development of 
their metropolitan areas. 
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* Taken initial steps to shorten processing time on ap- 
plications under many vital grant programs by 50%. 
Improvement is a continuous process, as it must be to 
meet the needs of a dynamic and rapidly changing so- 
ciety. We must prepare now to meet the public service 
needs of our people in the seventies. One of the pre- 
requisites to satisfying the awesome demands of the future 
is a corps of competent, well-trained public servants. En- 
actment of the pending Intergovernmental Manpower 
Act will provide a significant stride forward in filling the 
gap of trained manpower at the State and local levels of 
Government. 

Two additional measures are needed to improve the 
funding and management of intergovernmental programs 
significantly : 

* Joint Funding Simplification Act——This measure, 
which was sent to the Congress last year, will simplify 
and streamline the application, processing, and ad- 
ministration of a number of related grants by man- 
aging them as a single, unified project. 

* Funding improvements and consolidation efforts.—- 
To overcome the serious problems of planning edu- 
cation programs at the State and local level caused 
by grant delays, I am seeking early appropriations 
for elementary and secondary education. The 
amounts which will be available must be known in 
the spring, if local communities are to be able to 
use them most effectively in the ensuing school year. 
I am also proposing to consolidate related grants for 
college student aid and for vocational education. This 
consolidation, coupled with advance funding action 
similar to that mentioned above, will facilitate ad- 
vance planning by both the institutions and students. 

Further action is underway to determine whether addi- 
tional consolidations of grant programs are feasible. As 
proposals are developed, they will be promptly forwarded 
to the Congress. 

Again, as last year, I must stress that State and local 
governments must help themselves too. Encouraging steps 
are being taken, but many serious problems of moderniza- 
tion of executive direction and financial systems remain 
which can only be remedied by those governments and 
their citizens. 

CosT REDUCTION.—I have continued to insist that the 
executive branch of the Federal Government be operated 
as economically and efficiently as possible. 

Some examples of the actions agencies took in the past 
year to cut costs are: 

* The Department of Defense achieved savings of over 
$339 million by value engineering. Under this pro- 
gram unnecessary equipment, facilities, procedures, 
and supplies are eliminated. A good example is the 
$2.1 million saved by the redesign of an aircraft 
camera. Performance was improved and unit costs 
were reduced by about 40%. 
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* The Manpower Administration of the Department 
of Labor, through improved work methods, achieved 
estimated savings of over $19 million. 

All Government agencies, by sharing automatic data 
processing resources through an exchange program, 
avoided costs of over $28 million. Redistribution of 
ADP equipment avoided new procurement of $80 
million. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, by utilizing idle, excess, and surplus Govern- 
ment property, avoided expenditures of over $22 
million for new equipment or facilities. In addition, 
NASA saved over $16 million by improving procure- 
ment practices. 

A value analysis of the specifications for the com- 
puter display channel of the National Airspace Sys- 
tem development enabled the Federal Aviation 
Administration to avoid costs of approximately $12 
million. 

The Coast Guard reorganized its search and rescue 
mission function along the east and gulf coasts, lead- 
ing to savings estimated at $14.6 million. 

The Post Office has improved its procurement of 
transportation to the extent that $107 million was 
saved in the period from 1965 through 1967. 


CoNCLUSION 


This is a critical and challenging time in our history. 
It requires sacrifices and hard choices along with the en- 
joyment of the highest standard of living in the world. No 
nation has remained great by shedding its resolve or shirk- 
ing its responsibiilties. We have the capacity to meet those 
responsibilities. The question before us is whether or not 
our will and determination match that capacity. 

In the past 4 years, this Nation has faced formidable 
challenges. We have confronted them with imagination, 
courage, and resolution. By acting boldly, we have forced 
a number of age-old concerns—ignorance, poverty, and 
disease—to yield stubborn ground. 

The rollcall of accomplishments is long. But so is our 
agenda of unfinished business. Our heritage impels us 
to steadfast action on those problems of mankind which 
both gnaw at our conscience and challenge our imagina- 
tion. 

As your President, I have done all in my power to de- 
vise a program to meet our responsibilities compassion- 
ately and sensibly. The program is embodied in this 


budget for 1969. I urge active support for its principles 
and programs. 


Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
January 29, 1968 


NOTE: As printed above, the illustrative diagrams have been 
deleted. 
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Post Office Department 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Frederick E. Batrus as Assistant Postmaster General 
for Transportation. January 29, 1968 


President Johnson today announced that he intends to 
nominate Frederick E. Batrus of Bethesda, Md., a career 
postal executive, to be Assistant Postmaster General for 
Transportation. 

He will be nominated for the post vacated by William 
J. Hartigan, who resigned to return to private industry. 

Mr. Batrus, who now serves as Deputy Assistant Post- 
master General for Transportation, has degrees in eco- 
nomics and law, and has been associated with problems 
and programs of postal transportation for more than 20 
years. He was instrumental in establishment of the sec- 
tional center concept of mail distribution by ZIP Codes, 
and the airlift network for faster movement of first class 
mail. He entered the postal service in September 1946, 
as an attorney in the Office of the General Counsel. He 
served as Associate General Counsel for Transportation 
and was appointed Deputy Assistant Postmaster General 
for Transportation in 1961. 

Mr. Batrus was born in Altoona, Pa., May 28, 1915, and 
was graduated from the University of Pennsylvania with a 
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degree of bachelor of science in economics. He received his 
LL.B. degree cum laude in 1940 from Dickinson School 
of Law. 

Upon graduation, he was admitted to the Pennsylvania 
Bar and practiced law until April 1, 1942, when he en- 
listed as a private in the United States Army. He was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in October of 1942, and 
assigned to the 100th Infantry Division. In December 
1945, he was honorably discharged as a major. For his 
action in the European theater of war, he was awarded the 
Silver Star, the Bronze Star and the Purple Heart. 

Following V—E Day, he served as the Chief Trial Judge 
Advocate, Seine Base Section, U.S. Army, Paris, France, 
until December 1945. He returned to private law prac- 
tice in Pennsylvania until his appointment in 1946 to the 
postal service. 

He is married to the former Eleanor Louise Harlan of 
Dayton, Ohio, and they have three children, Elizabeth, 
Carol, and Harlan. The family resides at 7124 Fairfax 
Road, Bethesda, Md. 20014. 

The Post Office Department’s Bureau of Transporta- 
tion is one of the world’s biggest users of commercial trans- 
portation media, spending some $650 million a year for 
the movement of mail domestically and internationally 
by plane, train, ship, bus, and truck. It is responsible for 
the distribution of 80 billion pieces of United States mail 
annually in this country and abroad. 





OUR PRIDE AND OUR STRENGTH: AMERICA’S 
SERVICEMEN AND VETERANS 


The President’s Message to the Congress. January 30, 1968 


To the Congress of the United States: 


“To CarE For Hm .. .” 


Looking beyond the tragedy of war, Abraham Lincoln saw a nation’s 
obligation “to care for him who shall have borne the battle and for his 


widow and his orphan.” 


His words are enshrined in the spirit of this country’s concern for 


its veterans and servicemen. 


America holds some of its greatest honors for the men who have 
stood in its defense, and kept alive its freedoms. 

It shows its gratitude not only in memorials which grace city parks 
and courthouse squares across the land—but more meaningfully in the 


programs which “care for him . . 


. and for his widow and his orphan.” 


Our ACCOMPLISHMENTS So Far 


As the result of legislation over the past several years, today’s veteran 
can continue his education through a new GI Bill of Rights, which right 
now is helping 400,000 men and women. 
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He can buy a home with a Veterans Administration-insured mort- 
gage. Over 200,000 veterans have purchased houses because of this 
provision. 

If he receives a pension, his increased payments now can afford him 
a better standard of living. 

If he is disabled, or needs special medical care, he is eligible for the 
same benefits his fellowmen of earlier conflicts received. 


FY 1969 VETERANS BUDGET 


In the Fiscal 1969 Budget, we will have budget outlays of $7.3 
billion to provide services for America’s 26 million veterans and their 
families, who make up 46 percent of the nation’s population. 

With these funds, we can continue the programs already in existence, 
and begin the new ones I will outline in this Message. 


Basic BENEFITS 


Two programs to extend the basic benefits to America’s veterans 

and servicemen are left on the unfinished agenda of the 90th Congress. 

In my 1967 Message on America’s Servicemen and Veterans, I pro- 

posed measures to: 

—Increase Serviceman’s Group Life Insurance from a maximum 
of $10,000 to a minimum of $12,000—with higher amounts scaled 
to the pay of the serviceman, up to a maximum of $30,000. 

—Protect the veteran against disproportionate pension losses that 
could result from increases in other income such as Social Security. 

I once again—once more—urge the Congress to enact these 

proposals. 

Now, to continue and bring up-to-date our efforts to help the veteran 

and his family, I recommend two new legislative proposals. 


First, I ask the Congress to increase the maximum guarantee on GI 
home loans from $7,500 to $10,000. 


Home mortgage guarantees under the GI Bill normally cover about 
35 percent of the value of a loan. 

For eighteen years, that guarantee has remained at $7,500—ade- 
quate in 1950, but no longer so in today’s housing market. 

The increase I am recommending will help the veteran to purchase 
a decent home and get the financing protection which the law prom- 
ises him. 

Since World War II, with encouragement of the Government and 
supported by GI Bill guarantees, some $68 billion have been loaned by 
the private sector to home-buying veterans. 


This suggests the beneficial impact the program has had on our 
economy. 





But its meaning reaches deeper into the traditional values of Ameri- 
can life. Almost 7 million veterans—many of them of modest means and | 
some without even the money for a down payment—have experienced 
the satisfaction of home ownership through this program. 

Second, I propose that the benefits of Vocational Rehabilitation be 


extended to service-disabled veterans being trained on a part-time as 
well as full-time basis. 
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Presently, a disabled veteran can take Vocational Rehabilitation 
and receive a training allowance only if he trains full-time. This restric- 
tion may present him with a hard choice: either leave his job for training, 
or forego the training itself. 

Clearly, that choice is unfair. 

The disabled veteran should be able to keep his job while he pre- 
pares for a better one through vocational training, drawing the allowance 
it provides. 

THE Qua.ity oF ADMINISTRATION 


The purpose of our veterans program is to serve those who have 
served us. 

That purpose can be blunted unless the quality of program adminis- 
tration keeps pace with the growth of our veteran population. Last year, 
almost three quarters of a million servicemen and women returned to 
civilian life. This year, that number will increase to over 850,000. 

The ultimate effectiveness of our programs turns on_ these 
conditions : 

—The veteran must be aware of them. 

—He must be able to choose among them. 

—He must know that the help he needs will be there when he 

needs it. 

We have tried to make certain that men leaving the service become 
familiar with the benefits that await them as veterans. 

Last year, at my direction, the Veterans Administration took its 
services to the battlefield for the first time. VA teams counseled 220,000 
fighting men in Vietnam, before they left their posts to return home. 

I have asked the Administrator of Veterans Affairs to step up this 
program. 

Late in 1966, the Veterans Administration began visiting sick and 
wounded servicemen at their bedsides in our military hospitals. 

Since then, over 17,000 applications for special training and dis- 
ability payments have been processed on the spot. 

This program now operates in 110 military hospitals. 

I have directed the Administrator of Veterans Affairs immediately 
to expand the program to the entire system of military hospitals. 

Veterans Administration counseling is also now in operation at 150 
military separation points. 

I have directed the Administrator to extend this program to all 257 
such centers. 


Through these expanded services in hospitals and separation centers, 


the Veterans Administration can reach more than 70,000 servicemen 
each month. 


The remaining task is to make certain all veterans are reached once 
they have returned to their communities. 

Consider the man who comes home today. His Government has made 
a vast array of programs available to him. But what effect are the pro- 
grams if he cannot find them? And in our major cities, where facilities 
are often scattered across widely-separated areas, this is a serious 
problem—particularly for those who need the programs the most. 

The answer, I believe, lies in an effort we have never tried before for 
our veterans—the one-stop center. I believe we should locate in one place 
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the offices where a veteran can receive personal attention and counsel on 
all the benefits the law provides him—from housing to health, from educa- 
tion to employment. 

I have today ordered that U.S. Veterans Assistance Centers be 
opened in 10 major cities within the coming month. These cities are New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, Wash- 
ington, D.C., San Francisco, Boston and Atlanta. 

I propose to have one-stop centers in 10 other cities as soon as 
possible—Baltimore, Milwaukee, Houston, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, San 
Antonio, New Orleans, Indianapolis, Phoenix and Newark. 

Based on the experience gained in these 20 pilot locations, we look 
forward to establishing one-stop centers in other cities. 

We will seek and welcome participation in these centers by State 
and local officials, and by community organizations engaged in helping 
the veteran. 


Joss AND TRAINING 

Military Programs 

A man who has fought for his country deserves gratitude. But 
gratitude can be no substitute for the job he wants—and needs. 

Particularly is it necessary to assure job opportunities to the veteran 
who has received few other advantages from life. It is this man who must 
be the focus of our concern and our attention. 

Weare beginning. 

We are helping him as he enters the Armed Forces—through Project 
100,000—and as he prepares to muster out—in Project Transition. 

Project 100,000 extends the responsibilities of citizenship and the 
benefits of military training to young men who would otherwise be re- 
jected because of educational or physical limitations. 


This program was launched at my direction by the Secretary of 
Defense in late 1966. 


In the first year, almost 50,000 disadvantaged young Americans were 
prepared in Army classrooms and clinics to take their place in basic 
training. 

The results of their special training speak in these statistics: 

—96 percent graduated from basic training, almost the same rate 

for all trainees, 

—Some have gone on to Non-Commissioned Officer schools. 

All have gained self-confidence and a sense of achievement which 
will serve them all the years of their lives. 


I have asked the Secretary of Defense to enroll 100,000 men in this 
vital program during its second year. 


Project Transition gives a boost to disadvantaged men in the six 
months before they return to civilian life. 

Men without civilian skills and without education receive a con- 
centrated program of preparation. In classrooms and at work benches, 
through counseling and job placement services, they are prepared for 
the road home. 

I have asked the Secretary of Defense to extend Project Transition— 
proven in practice at five bases last year—to all principal troop instal- 
lations in the United States. Our target is to reach 500,000 servicemen in 
the year ahead and then follow their progress in civilian life. 
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Federal-State Employment O ffices 


Last year I was disturbed to learn that some veterans returning from 
service to their country had such difficulty finding jobs they had to rely 
on unemployment compensation. 

This ought to be corrected. 


To correct it, in August I directed the Secretary of Labor to give 
every returning veteran maximum assistance in obtaining useful and 
rewarding employment. Since that time, a system has been set up which 
operates in every State, through the network of more than 2,000 Federal- 
State Employment offices. That system has now made the names and 
addresses of 230,000 returning veterans available to Employment offices 
for personal contact. 


The Secretary of Labor recently told me that early reports from 
the men, their parents, and Veterans Organizations show the program 
is achieving good results. 


It is important that those results continue. It is in America’s interest 
that this program succeed. 


Civil Service 


The Federal Government has long set an example for the rest of 
the nation as a good employer of veterans. Veteran’s preference is deeply 
imbedded in our Civil Service system. 

But I am convinced that the Federal Government can be even a 
better employer. 

Last month I asked the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission 
to develop an action plan to accomplish this purpose. 

That plan is now completed. 

I will shortly sign an Executive Order putting the plan into effect. 

Its major impact will reach the veteran who needs experience, skill 
and education. He will be hired on a priority basis to fill jobs open in the 
first five levels of the Civil Service, without having to compete in the 
regular examination—provided he agrees to pursue a part-time educa- 
tional program under the GI Bill. 

This plan will also help veterans with technical or professional skills 
who want to work in the middle and upper Civil Service levels. Their 
applications will be given immediate attention. 





Veterans In Industry 
Most veterans, of course, will go into private industry 
out of every seven Americans are employed. 
Those returning to old jobs have rights protected under the law. 
Those seeking new employment—or their first jobs—sometimes find 
the road difficult. 
These young Americans, who have done so much for their country, 
merit the special consideration of the private employer. 


That consideration cannot be imposed by Government decree— 
nor should it. 


where six 





It is appropriate, however—particularly in these times when men 
are being called from their civilian pursuits to defend their country— 
for leaders of the Government to express their hope that right will be 
done to those who serve. 
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To help enlarge the opportunities for veterans employment, I urge 
the enactment of a joint resolution expressing the sense of the Congress 
that private employers should give job priority to our returning 
servicemen. 

Our objective is to make sure that every serviceman who returns to 
civilian life today and in the months ahead—no matter where he lives, 
what background he might have come from, what his hopes and ambitions 
are—will have the education he wants, the training he needs, and the 
opportunities for the job he is best suited for. 

With the proposals I have outlined in this Message, I believe we can 
advance toward that day. 


VETERANS IN Pustic SERVICE 


If the veteran needs his country’s help, the country needs his more. 

The veteran of Valley Forge knew better than most the value of the 
nation he was building. 

The veteran of Antietam knew better than most the value of the 
Union he helped to heal and save. 

The veteran of the battles that rage across the mountains and low- 
lands of Vietnam today knows better than most the value of the freedom 
he preserves. 

That man is an asset beyond measure to his nation. 

Wherever we can, we should continue to enlist him—in service to 
his community, when military duty is over. 

To do this, I propose the Veterans In the Public Service Act of 
1968. 

This measure will provide incentives to channel the talents of the 
veteran to the most urgent needs of rural and urban America today: 

—To teach the children of the poor; 

—To help man understrength police forces and fire departments; 

—To do meaningful work in local hospitals, where skills are short; 

—To fill the ranks of VISTA, to work in Youth Opportunity Centers 

and in the Concentrated Employment Program. 

The pattern of benefits will vary, depending on the individual and 
the occupation pursued. 

Here is an example of how the program will work for the veteran 
who wants to teach in a deprived area: 

While he is getting the schooling that will qualify him for teaching, 
he will draw additional benefits of $50 a month for every month he agrees 
to teach—up to three years of such extra benefits. 

While he is actually on the job teaching, he will draw a special 
training allowance, in addition to his regular salary—$80 a month for 
the first school year, $60 a month for the second. 

Should he decide to pursue a graduate degree while he is still 
teaching, he could—by continuing to teach beyond the second year—earn 
additional GI Bill educational benefits. 


To launch this program, I have included $50 million in the Fiscal 
1969 budget. 


Tue HEALING WorkK 


The Veterans Administration operates the nation’s largest medical 
complex—166 hospitals and their related clinics across the country. 
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Last year, these hospitals and clinics treated almost 800,000 bed 
patients. Nearly 7 million veterans received outpatient care. 

Their treatment is of the best quality modern medicine can pro- 
vide—and it is improving with greater advances in pre-hospital and post- 
hospital care. 

But VA medicine not only serves the veteran. Its benefits extend to 
the entire nation. 

In research, VA doctors have pioneered in such vital work as heart 
disease, cancer, mental illness, and organ transplant. 

In 1955, no money was spent for VA medical research. Now that 
amount exceeds $45 million. Its gains make it one of the nation’s best 
investments. 

In medical manpower, the Veterans Administration helps to train 
nearly half of all the doctors who graduate from medical school today. 

The number of all medical specialists trained in VA hospitals each 
year totals some 40,000—including nurses, dentists, and other disciplines 
ranging from audiologists to social workers, who take their skills to the 
communities of this country. 

There is room in the VA system to train even more. 

And there is a pressing need in the nation for more. 

I have directed the Administrator of Veterans Affairs to step up the 
training of medical specialists. 

To help overcome the medical manpower shortage in America, and 
at the same time improve care to America’s veterans, our goal will be to 
train as many as 80,000 specialists a year in the VA system. 





Tue U.S. Vetrerans Apvisory ComMMISSION 


Last year, I asked the Administrator of Veterans Affairs—in con- 
sulation with veterans’ groups—to conduct a comprehensive study of 
the pension, compensation and benefits system for veterans, their families 
and their survivors. 

I asked him to form an Advisory Commission which would evaluate 
these programs to assure that our tax dollars are being used most wisely, 
and that the Government is fully meeting its responsibilities. 

That Commission, composed of 11 distinguished Americans, has 
now held hearings in cities all across the country. 

We are looking forward to the recommendations of the Commission. 

Every veteran who wants it—those who risked their lives at Belleau 
Wood, Iwo Jima and the DMZ—should have the right to burial in a 
National Cemetery situated reasonably close to his home. I have asked 
the Administrator of Veterans Affairs to make certain that the recom- 
mendations of the Commission include proposals to assure this right in, 
a meaningful sense. 





CoNCLUSION 


More than 20 years ago on the floor of the House of Representatives, 
I said that it is this nation’s responsibility to see to it that “the veteran may 
return to his community as a free, upstanding and self-reliant citizen.” 

The times then, as complex as they seemed, were simple in 
perspective. 

As President, I have seen—and acted on—the responsibilities unique 
to our own day. 
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The events of the past week have underscored their gravity. 
Today, as in times past, it is on America’s fighting men that this 


nation must depend. 
Their service honors us all. 


We look to that good day when they will return “as free, upstanding 


and self-reliant citizens.” 


It is in this spirit of concern for America’s veterans that I submit 


this message to the Congress today. 


The White House 
January 30, 1968 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 





United States Aeronautics and Space 
Activities, 1967 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
His Annual Report. January 30, 1968 


To the Congress of the United States: 


This report details a year—and climaxes a decade---of 
American progress in space. 


On January 31, 1958, a 31-pound EXPLORER I was 
fired from a JUPITER C rocket with 150,000 pounds of 
thrust. Ten years later, on November 9, 1967, a 280,000- 
pound APOLLO payload was launched into orbit by a 
SATURN V rocket with 7.5 million pounds of thrust. 


In the time spanning those two events, the United 
States has placed 514 spacecrafts in earth orbit. Twenty- 
eight others have been sent on flights to the moon or dis- 
tant planets. 


The technology amassed through those expeditions has 
justified this nation’s commitment to conquer the chal- 
lenge of space. It has encouraged us to lift our eyes be- 
yond our initial goals and plan for the decade ahead. 

The fruits of that technology have not been limited to 
space exploration alone. The knowledge built through 
our space program has benefitted our earthbound lives. 
It has: 


—revolutionized communications throughout the 
world; 

—given us better weather information and more ac- 
curate navigational and geographic data; 

—brought improved medical instruments and tech- 
niques, advanced education, and added to our 
store of scientific knowledge; 

—-spurred the development of more sophisticated air- 
craft and improved flight safety; 

—strengthened both the security of this nation and 


our leadership in the search for a peaceful and 
secure world. 


We can look with confidence to an expansion of these 
benefits as our space program moves into its second 
decade. 

Our accomplishments thus far point to the path of 
progress ahead: fuller observations of the earth, increas- 
ingly productive manned flights, and planetary explora- 
tion. 

The year 1967 itself began with a major tragedy. Three 
of our gallant astronauts died in a fire while testing the 
APOLLO capsule on the launching pad. Even as we 
saluted these men for the contributions they had made, 
we moved to improve the spacecraft as well as the 
safety procedures surrounding its use. 

But though the year was shadowed by that disaster, 
its accomplishments significantly advanced our progress. 
The SATURN-APOLLO flight in November was the 
greatest launch triumph to date. As the result of our 
success in photographing lunar landing sites, we have for 
the first time a complete mapping of the moon. 

It is most heartening to me that our space program 
moved forward in a spirit of international cooperation, 
giving new hope that the conquest of space can contribute 
to the establishment of peace. Eighty-four nations par- 
ticipated in cooperative space activities with us. The 
Outer Space Treaty went into effect, after Senate ap- 
proval. The United Nations unanimously recommended 
a procedure for the emergency rescue and return of astro- 
nauts and space equipment. I shall shortly be sending 
that treaty to the Senate. 

It is with pleasure that I transmit this record of 
achievement to the Members of Congress, whose judg- 
ment and support have been essential to our aerospace 
progress, 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 


January 30, 1968 


NOTE: The President’s message was made available as part of his 
annual report entitled “Report to the Congress From the President 
of the United States: United States Aeronautics and Space Ac- 
tivities, 1967” (145 pp.). 
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Medal of Honor 


Announcement of Presentation of Award to 
Maj. Merlyn H. Dethlefsen, USAF. 
January 30, 1968 


The President will present the Medal of Honor to 
Maj. Merlyn H. Dethlefsen, 33, of the Air Force during 
White House ceremonies, Thursday, February 1, 1968. 

The award is for “conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
in action at the risk of his life above and beyond the call 
of duty” over North Vietnam on March 10, 1967. 

On that date Major Dethlefsen, flying an F—105, was 
one of four USAF pilots assigned to destroy a key SAM 
(surface-to-air) missile site situated to protect the Thai 
Nguyen steel works about 50 miles north of Hanoi. The 
defense complex consisted of SAM missiles, an excep- 
tionally heavy concentration of anti-aircraft artillery plus 
other automatic weapons. 

The attack was designed to destroy key defenses and 
enable a formation of strike aircraft to neutralize one of 
North Vietnam’s vital war industries. 

The two leading aircraft in the flight sustained im- 
mediate flak damage on the initial attack, one crashing 
and the other being so severely crippled it was forced 
to withdraw. Major Dethlefsen assumed command of the 
flight and, with his wingman, aggressively attacked the 
site while under intense fire from the entire defense 
complex. 

Although Major Dethlefsen was twice attacked by Mig 
fighters and his aircraft periodically damaged by anti- 
aircraft fire, he flew repeated close-range strikes and 
silenced key defenses with bombs and cannon fire. 

His actions enabled the strike force to complete its 
assigned mission without loss or damage. 

Major Dethlefsen was born in Greenville, Iowa and 
now considers Derby, Kansas his home. He is married 
to the former Jorja Horner of Waterloo, Iowa. They have 
two children, Julie (10) and Jeffrey (9). 

Major Dethlefsen is an instructor pilot with the 3575th 


Pilot Training Squadron at Vance Air Force Base, 
Oklahoma. 


President’s Commission for the 
Observance of Human Rights 
Year 1968 


Statement by the President Upon Signing the Executive 
Order Establishing the Commission. 
January 30, 1968 


It is seldom that any one man’s life embodies both na- 
tional leadership and a universal cause. It is rarer still 
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when his spirit survives his death and endures as an in- 
spiration for man’s deepest hopes. 

Such a man was born 86 years ago this day. 

President Franklin Delano Roosevelt stands in life and 
death as a towering advocate of those timeless ideals that 
promise individual fulfillment to men and peace to the 
family of nations. His country pursues those ideals more 
than two decades after his death: social justice here at 
home and a community of mutually respecting nations 
throughout the world. 

Today we take another and determined step toward 
those ideals. We mark the anniversary of President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s birth in the most fitting and hopeful way-— 
by building on his work. 

I have today signed an Executive order establishing 
a Presidential Commission for the Observance of Human 
Rights Year. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations has des- 
ignated 1968 as International Year for Human Rights. 
It is the 20th Anniversary Year of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. United Nations members are 
called up for appropriate national observances through- 
out this vear. 

Three months ago, in declaring 1968 Human Rights 
Year for the United States, I called upon “all Americans 
and upon all Government agencies—Federal, State and 
local—to use this occasion to deepen our commitment 
to the defense of human rights and to strengthen our 
efforts for their full and effective realization both among 
our own people and among all the peoples of the United 
Nations.” The Commission I have appointed is composed 
of distinguished citizens and heads of executive agencies. 
They are charged with shaping the variety of our efforts 
into a major and purposeful national contribution. 

The United States was founded on great and lasting 
principles of liberty and rights for the individual. Our 
Constitution and our laws preserve these rights. Our Gov- 
ernment is devoted to enlarging them for all Americans. 

But rights not perceived cannot be prized; rights not 
understood are rights not exercised, and soon weakened 
or destroyed. We have a great need and responsibility to 
educate our people in a fuller understanding of their 
rights. 

We can lead by our example. Peace is the spur. If na- 
tions are not to rely forever on a fragile balance of fears, 
they must find confidence in making justice the guiding 
principle of their national and international affairs. 

We seek justice as a safeguard against tyranny and 
catastrophe. Secretary of State George Marshall reminded 
us 20 years ago: 

“Governments which systematically disregard the rights 
of their own people are not likely to respect the rights 
of other nations and other people, and are likely to seek 
their objectives by coercion and force.” 

Thus warned in 1948, America pledged her strength 
and hope with other signatories to the Universal Declara- 
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tion of Human Rights. This great compact gave new 
power and coherence to man’s often shapeless, and some- 
times hopeless yearning for equality and freedom. 


We reaffirm our allegiance to that Declaration today, 
and call upon all our citizens and institutions to advance 
its purposes to the extent of their abilities. 

The Senate has signified that it will enlarge its own 
important role. It supported our participation in interna- 
tional agreements that further the protection of human 
rights by consenting to the Supplementary Convention 
on Slavery on November 2, 1967. In my proclamation 
designating Human Rights Year, I declared that ratifica- 
tion of the Human Rights Conventions was long overdue. 
It is my earnest hope that the Senate will complete the 


tasks before it by ratifying the remaining Human Rights 
Conventions. 


America’s domestic initiatives and successes in assuring 
our people the guarantees of our Constitution should be 
better understood by the international community. 

The Commission I appoint today: 


—can enlarge our people’s understanding of the prin- 
ciples of human rights, as expressed in the Uni- 
versal Declaration and the Constitution and in the 
laws of the United States; 

—can provide a focus for governmental participa- 
tion in Human Rights Year, enlisting the coopera- 
tion of organizations and individuals; 

—and may conduct studies, issue publications, and 
undertake such other activities as it finds appro- 
priate. 


I have appointed the following distinguished citizens to 
serve on the Commission: 
W. AvereLt Harriman, Ambassador at Large 


AnnaA RoosEvELt HaAtstep of Washington, D.C. 
A. Puitip RANDOLPH of New York 


Tom Crark of Texas, former Associate Justice, U.S. Supreme Court 
GeorcE Meany of Maryland, president of the AFL-CIO 


Exrnor L. Gorpon of New York, president of the Citizens’ Com. 
mittee for Children 


Rosert Meyner, former Governor of New Jersey 

Dr. J. Wituis Hurst of Atlanta, Ga. 

Bruno Birker of Wisconsin, Chairman of the Human Rights Panel 
at the White House Conference on International Cooperation 


in 1965. 

I have asked Averell Harriman to serve as Chairman of 
the Commission. Anna Roosevelt Halsted has graciously 
agreed to act as Vice Chairman. 

I have also today asked the following heads of Execu- 
tive agencies to serve on the Commission: the Secretary 
of State, the Attorney General, the Secretary of Labor, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development, the Staff 
Director of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, and the 
Chairman of the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission. 

I have selected these men and women with care and 
confidence, because I expect them to perform an outstand- 
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ing service for every American, and for all who prize the 
rights that we possess and seek to make secure for others. 

The Commission will have my strongest personal 
support. 


President’s Commission for the 
Observance of Human Rights 
Year 1968 


Executive Order 11394. January 30, 1968 


ESTABLISHING THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION FOR THE 
OBSERVANCE OF HuMAN RicnutTs YEAR 1968 


Wuereas the United Nations General Assembly has 
designated the year 1968 as International Human Rights 
Year to commemorate the 20th Anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights; and 

Wuereas the United States has sought in its national 
and international policies to promote the principles of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights in accordance 
with its heritage of civil and political liberties and in 
recognition of the human rights of all without distinction 
of race, color, creed, sex, or national origin; and 

Wuereas, by Proclamation No. 3814 of October 11, 
1967, I have designated 1968 as Human Rights Year; 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested 
in me as President of the United States, it is ordered as 
follows: 

SEcTION 1. Establishment of Commission. (a) There is 
hereby established the President’s Commission for the 
Observance of Human Rights Year 1968 (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Commission” ). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of the Secre- 
tary of State, the Attorney General, the Secretary of 
Labor, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Development, the 
Staff Director for the Commission on Civil Rights (42 
U.S.C. 1975d(a)), the Chairman of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission, and ten other members 
to be appointed by the President from public or private 
life. The President shall designate the chairman and the 
vice chairman of the Commission from among its mem- 
bers. 

(c) Members of the Commission who are otherwise 
employed by the United States shall receive no additional 
compensation by reason of their service to the Commis- 
sion. Members who are not so employed shall serve with- 
out compensation, but shall be entitled to receive travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5703) for persons so serving. 

Sec. 2. Functions of the Commission. (a) The Com- 
mission shall promote the effective observance in the 
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United States of 1968 as the 20th Anniversary of the 
United Nations Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
To this end the Commission shall seek to create a better 
understanding of the principles of human rights as ex- 
pressed in the Universal Declaration, the United States 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, and the Constitutions and laws of 
the several States of the United States. 

(b) The Commission shall provide a focus for the 
interest of official bodies, Federal, State, and local, which 
share its purpose. It shall also enlist the cooperation of 
educational institutions, foundations, mass media, civic, 
labor, and other organizations which plan to participate 
in the observance of International Human Rights Year. 

(c) The Commission may conduct such other activities 
as it may deem appropriate to provide for the effective 
participation of the United States in the celebration of 
International Human Rights Year. Such activities may 
include, but need not be limited to, (i) conducting studies, 
(ii) issuing reports and other publications, and (iii) hold- 
ing meetings, both public and private, at such times as 
the Chairman shall determine. 

(d) The Commission shall report from time to time 
to the President on the progress made in the observance 
of International Human Rights Year in the United States. 
The final report of the Commission shall be made to the 
President on or before the date which occurs one year 
after the date of this order and the Commission shall be 
deemed to be terminated on the date which so occurs. 

Sec. 3. Assistance and cooperation. (a) As may be 
necessary, each Federal agency, an officer of which is a 
member of the Commission, may furnish assistance to 
the Commission in accordance with the provisions of 
section 214 of the Act of May 3, 1945 (59 Stat. 134; 31 
U.S.C, 691), or as otherwise permitted by law. The De- 
partment of State is hereby designated as the agency which 
shall provide the Commission with necessary administra- 
tive services and facilities. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to request any 
agency of the executive branch of the Government to 
furnish the Commission such information and advice as 
may be useful to it for the fulfillment of its functions 
under this order. Each such agency is authorized, to the 
extent permitted by law and within the limits of avail- 
able funds, to furnish such information and advice to the 
Commission upon request of the Chairman or Executive 
Director of the Commission. 

(c) Upon request of the Chairman or Executive Di- 
rector of the Commission each agency of the executive 
branch of the Government shall otherwise cooperate with 
the Commission in carrying out the provisions of this 
order and shall provide the Commission with such addi- 
tional assistance and service as it may be able to provide. 

(d) The Commission shall invite the cooperation of 
the United States National Commission for UNESCO 
with a view to coordinating its activities with those of 
the United States National Commission for UNESCO. 
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Sec. 4. Commission staff. The Commission shall have 
an executive director who shall receive such compensation 
as may hereafter be specified, and it is authorized to obtain 
services in accordance with the provisions of 5 U.S.C. 
3109. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
January 30, 1968 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:05 p.m., 
January 31, 1968] 


American Heart Month, 1968 


Proclamation 3824. January 31, 1968 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Heart and blood vessel diseases continue to be our 
Nation’s number one killer. 


More than fourteen and a half million American adults 
definitely have heart disease. It is suspected that another 
thirteen million are similarly afflicted. Heart and circula- 
tory diseases take more lives in our country every year 
that all other causes of death combined. Their legacy is 
pain, disability and sorrow in millions of families. Their 
cost to the nation exceeds twenty-five billion dollars an- 
nually. 


In recent years physicians and medical scientists, have 
scored impressive gains in the struggle against heart and 
blood vessel disease. In the past year alone there have been 
new breakthroughs in heart surgery, and new triumphs in 
drug treatment. These and a host of other developments 
will save the lives of many men and women, and lengthen 
the lives of many more. The outlook is brighter for heart 
victims everywhere. 

Yet our great advances cannot obscure the magnitude 
of the task that still confronts us, We have far to go before 
we eliminate diseases of the heart and blood vessels as 
serious threats to life and health. 


Tomorrow's advances—like today’s achievements— 
will depend upon expanded programs of research, train- 
ing, education, and service. For leadership in this critical 
effort, we shall look, as we have in the past, to the Amer- 
ican Heart Association and other private and professional 
groups, to the National Heart Institute and the Heart 
Disease Control Program of the Public Health Service. 
Together, these constitute a creative partnership of gov- 
ernment and private endeavor, dedicated to a common 
purpose and sustained by a concerned citizenry. 


With the unremitting support of all Americans, we can 
move ahead, a triumph at a time, toward ending the 
threat of heart and circulatory disease to the well-being 
of our people. 
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The Congress, by a joint resolution approved December 
30, 1963 (77 Stat. 843), requested the President to issue 
annually a proclamation designating February as Amer- 
ican Heart Month. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, LynNpon B. JoHNson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby proclaim the 
month of February 1968 as American Heart Month, and 
I invite the Governors of the States, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, and officials of other areas subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States to issue similar 
proclamations. 

I urge the people of the United States to give heed to 
the nation-wide problem of the heart and blood vessel 
diseases, and to support all essential programs required to 
bring about its solution. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this thirty-first day of January, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and sixty-eight, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the one hundred 
and ninety-second. 

Lynpvon B, JoHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:07 p.m., 
January 31, 1968] 


National Acronautics and 
Space Administration 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Dr. Thomas O. Paine as Deputy Administrator. 
January 31, 1968 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Dr. Thomas O. Paine of California as Deputy 
Administrator, National Aeronautics and 
Administration. 


Dr. Paine will succeed Dr. Robert C. Seamans, who 
resigned to return to private life. 
Dr. Paine is currently manager of the Technical Mili- 


tary Planning Operation (TEMPO), General Electric 
Co., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Space 


Presidential Prayer Breakfast 


Text of the President’s Remarks to the Men’s Group 
and the Women’s Group at the Shoreham Hotel. 
February 1, 1968 


At this season of the calendar, the nights are long, the 
winds are chill, the light of day is often dull and gray. Our 
minds know that the chill will pass, that spring will come, 
that the days will be brighter once again. 
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What our minds know, our spirits often forget. We 
weary of the winter and despair of the coming of the 
spring. We are tempted to turn from the tasks of duty 
and to lay down the works that are ours to do. 

At this season of the affairs of man, it is all much the 
same. The nights are very long. The winds are very chill. 
Our spirits grow weary and restive as the springtime of 
man seems farther and farther away. 

It is for such seasons as this that man was given by his 
Creator the saving strength—the strength we summon to 
sustain us when we pray. 

Once again, this is a season now when America needs 
to draw upon the strength of our many faiths. In this creat 
Office of all the people, it is not my right or my privilege 
to tell citizens how or when or what they should worship. 
I can—and I do—tell you that in these long nights your 
President prays. 

In the hours of this night just past, I found these lines 
of prayer repeated a quarter of a century ago by another 
President. In 1942, at a season when the winds of the 
world blew harsh and the dawn of a brighter day seemed 
long away, Franklin Delano Roosevelt offered to this Na- 
tion these words and I would repeat in these times now: 

“God of the free, we pledge our hearts and lives today 
to the cause of all free mankind. . . . Grant us a common 
faith that man shall know bread and peace, that he shall 
know justice and righteousness, freedom and security, and 
an equal chance to do his best, not only in our own lands, 
but throughout the world. And in that faith let us march 
toward the clean world our hands can make. Amen.” 

We cannot know what the morrow will bring. We can 
know that to meet its challenges and to withstand its as- 
saults, America never stands taller than when her people 
go to their knees. 

[The President spoke first to the gentlemen in the hotel’s Regency 
Room and then to the ladies in the Blue Room.] 

It is all too easy at a gathering like this to evoke our 
faith in a Divine Being without realizing the full implica- 
tions of this invocation. 

There are people here of many backgrounds and of 
different religious traditions, The bond that unites us can- 
not therefore be some special doctrine or theology. At the 
same time we do have a bond—this is not merely an empty 
ritual. 

Basically we share the conviction—which we explain in 
different ways, in different sacramental forms—that man 
is not just an atom, a random piece of matter living in a 
mechanical, purposeless universe. 

We believe that there is in every one an inner compass, 
a spark of Divinity, which sets him apart from the rest of 
creation. 

We believe that this inner force gives mankind the 
capacity both for establishing ideals and for striving to 
bring these ideals to reality in a harsh and often hostile 
world. 

And, at the same time, it makes him responsible for his 
blunders and his betrayals. He cannot face God—or him- 
self—and say “Don’t blame me, I had no alternatives.” 
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Belief in a Divine Providence is not—then—an escape, 
a tranquilizer. It is a compelling challenge to men to at- 
tain the ideals of liberty, justice, peace, and compassion. 

It is often—as now in Vietnam—a call for sacrifice. For 
ideals unfortunately do not triumph simply because one 
believes in them. There are in the world today hundreds 
of millions of people who dream of a world free from war, 
oppression, and injustice—but until the power of ideal- 
ism can match the brutal coercion of totalitarianism and 
aggression, their dreams will be empty. 

What we pray for with all our hearts is an end to war 
and tyranny. We hope that in time the restless spirit of 
humanity will be freed in those parts of the world where 
it is now oppressed. 

We are fighting now—as we fought 25 years ago—to 
prevent any further expansion of totalitarian coercion 
over the souls of men. 

We do this with a sense of deep humility—recogniz- 
ing our own fallibilities and errors—but with an equally 
strong belief that the cause of humanity cannot be per- 
mitted to lose by default. 

We can never be so arrogant as to claim God’s special 

blessing for America, but we can express the hope that in 
His eyes we have helped to make possible a new vitality 
of the human conscience—not only here in our beloved 
Nation, but throughout the world. 
NOTE: The prayer breakfast is sponsored by International Christian 
Leadership, Inc., a nondenominational group of laymen. Repre- 
sentatives of foreign countries, and more than a thousand other 
leaders of government, business, and labor attended the breakfast 
at the Shoreham Hotel in Washington. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Chief Executive of the Ryukyu 
Islands 


Statement by the President Upon Signing : Executive 
Order Providing for Popular Election of the Ryukyuan 
Chief Executive. February 1, 1968 


I have signed an amendment to the basic Executive 
order that provides for the administration of Okinawa 
and other Ryukyu Islands. 

The amendment I have signed provides that the 
Ryukyuan Chief Executive—who is now elected by the 
legislative body of the Government of the Ryukyu Is- 
lands—shall in the future be popularly elected by the 
Ryukyuan people. 

This is another forward step in the continuing policy 
of the United States to afford the Ryukyuan people a 
voice in managing their own affairs—as great a voice as is 
compatible with the Ryukyus’ role in maintaining the 
security of Japan and the Far East. The amendment will 
also further the identification of Ryukyuan institutions 
with those of Japan proper, where prefectural chief ex- 
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ecutives are directly elected. This is consistent with the 
agreement reached in my recent talks with Prime Minister 
Sato of Japan. 

General Unger, our High Commissioner in the Ryu- 
kyus, announced this change today in a speech to the 
Ryukyuan Legislature. 

It will insure that the Ryukyuan Chief Executive for 
the next term can be elected directly by the Ryukyuan 
people. 


Note: For the text of Executive Order 11395, see the following item. 


Chief Executive of the 
Ryukyu Islands 


Executive Order 11395. Dated January 31, 1968. 
Released February 1, 1968 


FurTHER AMENDING Executive Orper No. 10713, 
PROVIDING FOR ADMINISTRATION OF THE RyuKYU 
ISLANDS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Con- 
stitution, and as President of the United States and Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed forces of the United States, 
subsection (b) of section 8 of Executive Order No. 10713 
of June 5, 1967, as amended by Executive Order. No. 
11010 of March 19, 1962, and Executive Order No. 
11263 of December 20, 1965, is further amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b)(1) The Chief Executive shall be elected by the 
people of the Ryukyu Islands. The person having the 
greatest number of votes shall be the Chief Executive, 
provided that he shall have received at least one-fourth 
of the total number of votes cast. The Chief Executive 
shall be elected on the same day as are the members 
of the legislative body and shall serve a term concurrent 
with the term of the members of the legislative body and 
thereafter until his successor takes office. The first such 
election of the Chief Executive shall be on the same day 
as the legislative elections in November 1968. The leg- 
islative body shall by law establish procedures for the 
election of the Chief Executive, determine the qualifica- 
tions for the office of Chief Executive, and provide 
for special elections when necessary to fill a vacancy. 

(2) In the event that a Chief Executive is not, within 
a reasonable period of time, as determined by the High 
Commissioner, elected to succeed an incumbent or to fill 
a vacancy, the High Commissioner may appoint a Chief 
Executive who shall serve until a successor is duly elected.” 

Lynpvon B. JOHNSON 
The White House 

January 31, 1968 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:15 p.m., 
February 1, 1968] 


NOTE: For the President’s statement upon signing the Executive 
order, see the preceding item. 
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National Endowment 
for the Humanities 


The President’s Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Endowment’s Second Annual Report. 
February 1, 1968 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to transmit to the Congress this second 
annual report of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. 


The Endowment and its advisory group, the National 
Council of the Humanities, represent the first major step 
ever taken by the Government to support this broad and 
significant range of human knowledge and achievement. 
Their creation by the National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities Act of 1965 brought national con- 
cern and support to a field where such encouragement 
was long overdue. 

This Report describes the Endowment’s intial year of 
full activity. It shows that during fiscal year 1966, the En- 
dowment developed programs seeking the broadest pos- 
sible use of the funds available. In fiscal year 1967, it 
awarded approximately $4.5 million to a total of 412 
institutions and individuals in 44 states and the District 
of Columbia. 

The awards included: 


—Eighteen grants designed to stimulate public under- 
standing and use of the humanities. These grants 
promoted innovations in the field of instructional 
television, and encouraged historical societies and 
museums to make their resources more broadly avail- 
able. 

—Twenty-eight awards to revitalize the teaching of 
the humanities at all levels, 

—Eighty-one grants in support of research and pub- 
lication designed to expand the development of schol- 
arly resources in all fields of the humanities. These 
funds now support the first sustained effort to pro- 
duce definitive editions of the works of great nine- 
teenth-century American authors, from Emerson to 
Whitman, and contribute to such diverse and im- 
portant projects as the publication of the letters of 
Supreme Court Justice Louis Brandeis, the training 
of young American archaeologists, and the first pub- 
lication of the complete works of John Dewey, one 
of America’s greatest philosophers. 

—Two hundred and eighty-five fellowship awards, pro- 
viding funds for a year of independent research for 
established scholars, six to eight months of uninter- 
rupted study for the scholar-teacher, and summer 
stipends for younger scholars. 


Such projects and fellowships—representing only a 
small proportion of the many meritorious applications sub- 
mitted—are proof that the Endowment has met enthusias- 
tic acceptance by the scholarly community. 
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I commend this Report to the Congress, and urge early 
action to give the Endowment the resources we have re- 
quested to carry forward and expand its valuable work. 


Lynvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
February 1, 1968 


NOTE: The report is entitled “National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties, Second Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1967” (Government Print- 
ing Office, 46 pp.). 


The Economic Report for 1968 


The President’s Remarks at the Signing Ceremony. 
February 1, 1968 


We want to welcome the Governors who were kind 
enough to come to this little ceremony and we want to 
apologize to you for detaining you for a few moments. 

We have come here this morning to sign this report and 
transmit it. 

It tells of the achievement and abundance such as no 
other nation has ever known. It also tells us a good deal 
more than that. It tells us of problems that prosperity can 
leave unsolved, or even that prosperity has created. 

All the graphs in this report point upward. The figures 
climb, and the superlatives abound. But here too there is 
a warning—a caution to all of our people, and their 
elected representatives, and they cannot ignore it if our 
prosperity is to be protected and enlarged. 

From the pages of this report history will write its own 
record of the American economic miracle. 

—Never has our economy been so prosperous for so 

long. 

—Never has employment been so high and affluence so 

widespread, and poverty so limited. 

This report sees no halt. In the year ahead, if we are 
fiscally responsible and act accordingly: 

—Our gross national product will grow about $60 

billion. 

—96 percent of our labor force will remain employed. 

But Whitman said, “. . . that from any fruition of 
success, no matter what, shall come forth something to 
make a greater struggle necessary.” 

So it is also true with the American economy. We 
have mastered the challenges of general unemployment 
and sluggish growth. But in doing this, success brought 
additional and new challenges: the need to check in- 
flation and the need to reduce the persistent deficit in our 
international payments. 

These challenges call for sacrifices. I do not really think 
they are great sacrifices considering what our people have 
gone through to achieve what we have today. But they 
do call for sacrifices, to be sure, but more than some seem 
willing to pay now. 

In January 1967, in August of 1967, in January 1968, 
and now again here in February, I plead with Congress 
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to enact a tax of a single penny on the dollar of the aver- 
age American’s income. I am asking for one penny out 
of a dollar from the average American. 

This tax would still leave income-tax rates for Ameri- 
can families far below what it was when I became their 
President. 

So I ask again today: 

—not because any of us like taxes, 

—not because I enjoy asking for higher taxes, 

—not because a tax bill will solve all of our problems, 

—not because our economy will explode this year with 

this tax. 

But I ask the Congress to act promptly because I believe 
the tax bill is an essential part, a necessary ingredient to 
a balanced and considered program that will help us to 
slow down price increases: 

—to cut our balance of payments deficit, 

—to maintain a smooth flow of credit, and 

—to insure us against risks that I don’t think this 

Nation ought to take—because I don’t think we need 
to take them. 

In short, I believe this Nation needs this tax bill to 
conduct, properly and prudently, the affairs of a great 
democracy. 

Its passage would be an act of fiscal responsibility that 
would help the world maintain its faith in the dollar— 
the American dollar—and help the world maintain its 
faith in the responsibility of the American people. 


The executive branch has its own responsibility. In 
recognizing this, I am establishing a Cabinet Committee 
on Price Stability. This Committee on Price Stability is 
to deal with the many aspects of price and wage prob- 
lems, with bottlenecks and other inefficiencies. 


Once again, I plead for the full cooperation of Ameri- 
can businessmen and leaders in labor. I ask that they de- 
vote themselves anew to resisting the false lure of higher 
prices and excessive wage increases—and the deadly spiral 
which saps the strength of our prosperity. 


We are charged by history to invest billions to defend 
freedom abroad—and we are doing that today. Yet we 
cannot and must not stand still at home. 


This Nation can afford to meet its responsibilities to the 
poor among us. Poverty is declining, but even today I am 
ashamed to say that one American out of every seven is 
still poor among us. 

In the wealth of our abundance there is enough to 
continue our attack, I think, on poverty and the evils that 
attend it: poor housing, inadequate education and train- 
ing, ill health, and personal frustration and despair, and 
still defend our freedom and protect and preserve our 
liberties. 

We have the wealth. The question is, do we have the 
wisdom and do we have the will and do we have the de- 
termination to apply strength to remedy weakness, to give 
up a part of what we have as an investment in the future 
that I think will pay good returns? 
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As we meet here in the Cabinet Room this morning 
in this distinguished company, the world watches our 
every act. Some of the leading financial prognosticators 
expect us to return to the boom and bust patterns of the 
past. Some look for the surrender of America’s economic 
leadership in the world and the diminishing of America’s 
economic power in the world. 


Those who await our decline and our demise, I hope, 
will find little encouragement. The Economic Report 
charts for us an entirely different course. It points the way 
to a balanced and to an enduring prosperity, it points 
the way to expanded job opportunities for all, it points the 
way to strong leadership in international economic af- 
fairs, and it points the way to the hope—the long-sought 
hope—that America will rid itself of poverty in this 
generation. 

We have much to be thankful for. We have much to 
be grateful for. We have much to protect if we only 
realize how fortunate we are. 


I have no doubt that we will do what is necessary to see 
that that good fortune is continued. 


[At this point, the President signed the report. He resumed speaking, 
as follows: ] 


This is the first pen I used to sign this Economic Report. 
This is the fifth Economic Report that I have signed. 

This is my 37th year in government. Throughout all 
these years I have tried to look to leaders from whom I 
could learn much by both precept and example. 

I am going to give this first pen to what I look upon as 
an ideal public servant of the greatest country in the 
world. He is the kind of man who I wish every man in 
the Government was like. He is modest and able, firm 
and strong, compassionate and determined and guided 
by only one rule—that greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

His leaving here to take a post abroad will leave an 
empty spot and a certain amount of sadness for me be- 
cause I have relied upon him as I have looked to my 
own family. But I have the great satisfaction knowing 
that in this critical international period when we need to 
improve our relations and strengthen them with our 
friends in Italy and Germany and the other countries of 
that area, that one of the ablest economic minds that this 
Nation has produced and one of its most dedicated serv- 
ants will be the spokesman for the President and the 
United States of America. 

Consoled only by this thought do I willingly bid him 
adieu. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 11:03 a.m. in the Cabinet Room at 


the White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 
White House press release. 

The Governors whom the President welcomed in his opening 
remarks, were in Washington to attend the Presidential Prayer 
Breakfast. 

The President presented the first pen to Gardner Ackley, Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, who has been nominated to be 
United States Ambassador to Italy. 
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THE ECONOMIC REPORT FOR 1968 


The President’s Annual Message to the Congress. February 1, 1968 
To the Congress of the United States: 


Most Americans see the economy in terms of a particular job or farm 
or business. Yet the welfare of each of us depends significantly on the 
state of the economy as a whole. 

It was never more necessary for all Americans to try to see the whole 
economy in perspective—to realize its achievements, to recognize its prob- 
lems, to understand what must be done to develop its full potential for 
good. For, as a people, we face some important choices. 


A Time For DECISIONS 


Seldom can any single choice make or break an economy as strong 
and healthy as ours. But the series of interrelated decisions we face will 
affect our economy and that of the whole free world for years to come. 


We face these hard decisions with a confidence born of success. Our 
economy has never been stronger and more vigorous than during the 
1960’s. 

Our achievements demonstrate that we can manage our economic 
affairs wisely—that we can make sound choices. 


If we now choose responsibly, we can look forward—at home—to 
more years of healthy prosperity, and of social and economic progress. 

If we choose responsibly, and our friends abroad cooperate respon- 
sibly, we and they can look forward in confidence to the continuing 
smooth and rapid expansion of the mutually rewarding international 
exchange of goods and services. 


But if we temporize—try to avoid the hard choices before us—we 
will soon discover that we have even more difficult choices to make. In six 
months or a year, we could find our prices and interest rates rising far 
too fast. In a few months we and our friends abroad could face new 
uncertainty and turbulence in international financial affairs. 


If we wait for the problems to become acute and obvious, then every- 

one will be ready to act. By then, the tasks could well be much harder. 

In the coming weeks and months we must choose 

—whether we will conduct our fiscal affairs sensibly; or whether 
we will allow a clearly excessive budgetary deficit to go uncor- 
rected by failing to raise taxes, and thereby risk a feverish boom 
that could generate an unacceptable acceleration of price in- 
creases, a possible financial crisis, and perhaps ultimately a 
recession ; 

—whether as businessmen and workers we will behave prudently in 
setting prices and wages; or whether we will risk an intensified 
wage-price spiral that would threaten our trade surplus and the 
stability of our economy for years to come; 

—whether we will act firmly and wisely to control our balance-of- 
payments deficit; or whether we will risk a breakdown in the 
financial system that has underpinned world prosperity, a possible 
reversion toward economic isolationism, and a spiraling slowdown 
in world economic expansion ; 
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—whether we will move constructively to deal with the urgent prob- 
lems of our cities and compassionately to bring hope to our 
disadvantaged ; or whether we are willing to risk irreversible urban 
deterioration and social explosion. 

I know that Americans can face up to the tasks before us—that we 
can run our economic affairs responsibly. I am confident that we will take 
timely action to maintain the health and strength of our economy and 
our society in the months and years ahead. 


Tue REcOoRD AND PROBLEMS OF PROSPERITY 


The year 1967 was one of uncertainties and difficulties 
both in our external and our internal economic affairs. 
Yet there were reasons for confidence as well as concern, 
both internationally and domestically. 


1967—-A YEAR OF READJUSTMENT AT HOME 


For the domestic economy, 1967 was a year of readjust- 
ment—after the strains of 1966. 

Growth in the first half was at an annual rate of only 
a little over 1 percent, after correction for price increases. 
But vigorous growth resumed in the second half—at a 
yearly rate of around 41/2 percent. 

Last year had to be a year of readjustment because our 
economy began the year out of balance. Inventories were 
excessive, housing was in a slump, and business spending 
on new plant and equipment threatened to drop away 
from a level that seemed too high to be sustained. 

Those imbalances no longer exist. That is why our 
economy is again advancing so strongly. 

Because readjustments were necessary, the gains of 
1967 were not as great as were those of 1966, nor as those 
anticipated for 1968. Yet it was a year of important eco- 
nomic progress on most fronts. 


During 1967 
—an additional 134 million persons found jobs; 


—our unemployment rate, at 3.8 percent, matched that 
of 1966 and was lower than in any previous year 
since 1953; 

—average earnings of factory workers rose by $4.80 
a week; 

—total employee compensation rose $33 billion; 

—farm proprietors’ net income dipped, but by yearend 
had returned to the level of a year earlier; 

—total consumer income after taxes climbed $35! 
billion; 

—industrial production, after dropping almost 21/2 per- 


cent, recovered by December to a new all-time peak; 
and 





—the annual rate of housing starts rose a half million. 


During 1967, prices also advanced—more than we 
would have wished. Even so, real purchasing power per 
capita available to consumers after taxes rose 3 percent. 


1967—A YEAR OF EXTERNAL PROBLEMS AND PROMISE 


The U.S. balance-of-payments deficit—a chronic prob- 
lem since 1957—worsened in 1967 after several years of 
substantial improvement. In important measure this de- 
terioration reflected the fears and uncertainties surround- 
ing the devaluation of the British pound in November. 

The same uncertainties also fed a massive wave of pri- 
vate speculation against gold late in the year. This sub- 
sided only after the United States and other countries in 
the “gold pool” demonstrated their determination— 
backed by the use of their monetary reserves—not to 
allow a change in the price of gold. 

In the absence of strong new action by the United 
States—and by the surplus countries of Western Eu- 
rope—there was danger that the deterioration of the U.S. 
payments balance and speculation against gold and cur- 
rencies might feed upon and reinforce one another in a 
way that could touch off an international financial crisis 
in 1968. 

Even if the dangers were remote, the grave conse- 
quences of such a crisis for the world economy demanded 
bold and immediate preventive action. It was taken on 
January 1. The substance of our measures, plans, and 
priorities is discussed later in this Report. 

But 1967 saw progress as well as problems on the inter- 
national front. For it also brought the culmination of two 
giant forward steps in world international economic af- 
fairs, both long in gestation: 

* In June, the Kennedy Round of negotiations pro- 
duced agreement on the single most significant multi- 
lateral reduction in world trade barriers in history. 
It promises further to stimulate the expansion of 
international trade, already a major source of post- 
war economic growth throughout the world. 

* In September, the member nations of the IMF 
reached agreement on plans to create by deliberate 
cooperative action a new form of world reserves, sup- 
plementing gold and the dollar. Once this plan comes 
into full operation, the vulnerability of the present 
system to speculation should gradually fade away, 
and so should any threat of a possible future strangu- 
lation of the growth of world trade and production. 
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SEVEN YEARS OF EXPANSION 


If 1967 stood alone, it would have to be judged a satis- 
factory year, despite its problems. 

But 1967 must not be seen in isolation—rather as the 
seventh year of the longest and strongest economic ex- 
pansion in our history. The opening months of 1967 


were merely a brief pause in the broad sweep of economic 
advance. 


Over these seven years 

—our total real output of goods and services has in- 
creased more than 4¢ percent; 

—per capita income after taxes and valued in dollars 
of constant purchasing power has risen 29 percent; 

—10 million more people are at work; 

—more than 12 million Americans have moved above 
the poverty line. 

Over just the past four years 

—2!/, million more students are in college; 

—5!/, million new homes have been built; 

—35 million new cars have been sold; 

—use of electricity has risen one-third ; 

—5 million more families own stock, 23 million more 
have savings accounts, and the assets of private pen- 
sion funds have grown by $40 billion; and 

—35 percent more Negroes have found professional, 
technical, and managerial jobs. 

Had the path of real output in 1961-67 followed the 

bumpy path of 1954-60 

—the Nation’s total real output over the past seven 
years would have been $340 billion lower (valued 
in today’s prices) than it actually was—this cumula- 
tive difference is about equal, in real terms, to the 
Nation’s total output in 1942. 

—the annual rate of output today (valued in today’s 
prices) would be $120 billion lower than in fact it 
is—this difference is equivalent to about $1,600 a 
year per person now employed. 

Truly, the American people have enjoyed exceptional 
economic benefits over these seven years. But these strik- 
ing benefits confer obligations. 

* Over this period 8 million more families have 
achieved yearly incomes above $10,000. They—and 
the 614 million who already enjoyed such incomes in 
1960—have a special obligation to the more than 10 
million households still in poverty. 

¢ The seven-year increase of $820 in real per capita in- 
come (valued in today’s prices) exceeds the current 
total average per capita income in nations with 70 
percent of the world’s population. This fact makes in- 
escapable the obligation of the American people for 
helping to maintain security and for providing eco- 
nomic assistance to the developing world. 

I believe that the American people—whose present 
affluence would have been beyond the belief of most of 
us only 20 years ago—accept these obligations. My poli- 
cies, at home and abroad, continue to be founded on a 
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vision of the opportunities and obligations for the wealthy 
to help the poor to help themselves. 


THE ROLE OF POLICY 


It is far more than coincidence that, during these seven 
years of achievement, fiscal and monetary policy have 
been actively and consciously employed to promote 
prosperity. 

No longer does Federal economic policy rely primarily 
on the ‘“‘automatic stabilizers” built into our system, or 
wait for a recession or serious inflation to occur before 
measures are taken. 

Fiscal and monetary policies have not been perfectly 
executed nor perfectly coordinated in the past few years. 
But our policies have remained under continuous and 
coordinated review. And our actions have been consist- 
ently in the right direction, if not always perfectly timed 
nor in precisely the right degree. 


THE PROBLEMS OF PROSPERITY 


Healthy prosperity has brought exceptional gains in 
production, incomes, and jobs. 

But prosperity has not solved all of our economic prob- 
lems, and it has created some of its own. These are the 
priority problems facing us in 1968. 

1. First and foremost, we must take the necessary 
steps to put our fiscal affairs in order. Unless we do 
we shall be unable to deal effectively with the other 
problems that confront us. 

2. We must slow down the wage-price spiral. Although 
we cannot achieve stability all at once, we must 
make progress in 1968 toward our goal of reason- 
able price stability in a steadily growing, high-em- 
ployment economy. 

3. We must push forward vigorously to restore equi- 
librium in our international accounts. We shall do so 
in full awareness of our responsibilities to promote 
and sustain a strong and expanding world economy. 
And we will enlist the cooperation of all other na- 
tions who share those responsibilities. 

4. We must deal more effectively with our urban prob- 
lems. More and more of our people live in cities. Yet 
cities threaten to become less and less livable—un- 
less we take decisive steps to correct: slum housing; 
inadequate public services; congestion, noise, and 
pollution; inadequate transportation; unplanned 
sprawl; segregation, discrimination, and de- 
ficient job opportunities; crime, delinquency, and 
alienation. 

5. We must continue the struggle to expand the oppor- 
tunities available to every citizen—especially our 
disadvantaged. They require education, training, 
and adequate health care to prepare them for useful 
careers, and freedom from discrimination in finding 
jobs and housing. Those unable to work need ade- 


quate income protection. The war on poverty must 
go forward. 
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THE CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The month-to-month changes of our economic indi- 
cators were often puzzling in 1967. But, when seen in 
perspective, economic developments reveal 

—a slowdown—though not a decline—in the first half, 

as we predicted a year ago; and 

—a strong and sustained recovery in the second half, 

as we predicted last January and again in August 

when I renewed my request for a tax increase. 

* In the second half of last year, the annual rate of 
our gross national product advanced by $3214 
billion. In only one earlier half-year—the second 
half of 1965—has it advanced by more. 

The unemployment rate in December was 3.7 per- 

cent. In only 2 months of the last 169 has it been 

lower. 

¢ Factory orders and shipments of durable goods 
were at an all-time high. 

* Personal income rose more than $12 billion in 

November and December. 

And, disturbingly, the rate of increase in industrial 

wholesale prices in the second half of 1967 has 

been exceeded in only 4 other half-year periods in 

the past 16 years. 

Every prospect is for continued rapid increase of output 
in the months ahead. Most experienced observers agree 
that the pace now is—and in the months ahead will be— 
too fast for safety. The gain in gross national product in 
the current quarter is generally expected to be one of the 
largest in our history—a record we could gladly do with- 
out at this time. 


THE CURRENT FISCAL SITUATION 


Following the major tax cuts of 1964 and 1965—equiv- 
alent to about $23 billion in today’s economy—the boom- 
ing economy of 1965 and 1966 brought Federal revenues 
into balance with Federal spending. In both years there 
was a small Federal surplus on the comprehensive na- 
tional income accounts basis. 

The slowdown in economic growth that began in late 
1966 dampened the growth of revenues. At the same time, 
the cost of our commitment to freedom in Southeast Asia 
was steadily rising. 

As a result, the Federal sector account plunged into 
deficit—$121/ billion in calendar year 1967. 

Sharply rising Federal spending was a strong expan- 
sionary force in the economy between mid-1965 and 
mid-1967. While housing was still recovering from the 
after-effects of tight money, and private demand was 
sluggish—during the first half of last year—the stimulus 
from Federal spending was welcome. 

Federal spending has not been growing rapidly since 
mid-1967, nor will it increase rapidly in the next year 
and a half. But because of the already high level of defense 
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outlays, total Federal expenditures are too large to be 
piled on top of normal private demand without overheat- 
ing our economy. It is because private demand has now 
returned to normal after its temporary weakness that we 
now need new measures of fiscal restraint. 

Without the proposed income tax surcharge and the 
maintenance of current excise tax rates, the Federal sector 
deficit on national income account would remain close 
to the level of 1967. 

Unless action is quickly taken to expand Federal reve- 
nues, a deficit that large—in combination with a resurgent 
private economy—would have these consequences: 

* It would speed up a wage-price spiral already turning 

far too rapidly. 

* It would seriously impair our already difficult inter- 
national economic position—by damaging con- 
fidence in the dollar, and by stimulating imports and 
putting exports at a competitive disadvantage. 

* Financing such a deficit would increasingly strain 
financial markets, pushing interest rates further 
above present record highs, and threatening another 
financial squeeze and another slump in home- 
building. 


THE ROLE OF FISCAL RESTRAINT 


The extraordinary achievements of our economy during 
the past seven years were made possible by our willingness 
to use fiscal and monetary policies to stimulate adequate 
expansion of total demand. 

Now, however, restraint is essential to our economic 
health. High interest rates and tight money can restrain 
the economy—and will do so if fiscal policy fails to do it. 
But the cost of monetary restraint is high and unfair, 
imposed primarily on a single industry—homebuilding. 

We must demonstrate that we can use fiscal policies 
flexibly—that we can raise as well as lower taxes. 


I therefore urgently renew my request that the Congress 
enact a temporary 10-percent surcharge on corporate and 
individual income taxes. 

* For corporations, the surcharge would become effec- 
tive January 1, 1968, and continue through June 30, 
1969. 

* For individuals the surcharge would become effective 
on April 1. The 10-percent increase in withholding 
tax would continue through June 30, 1969. Tax- 
payers in the lower income brackets would be ex- 
empted from any surcharge. 

* The legislation should, as I recommended last year, 
put all corporations on a fully current payments 
basis, and extend temporarily the telephone and 
automobile excise taxes otherwise scheduled to drop 
on April 1, 1968. 

These measures would increase tax revenues in fiscal 


year 1968 by $3 billion, and in fiscal year 1969 by $13 
billion. 
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If future circumstances should permit ending the sur- 
charge before June 30, 1969, it can be promptly repealed. 

The surcharge of 10 percent on individual income taxes 
would reduce individual incomes by about 1 percent on 
the average. With the low-income exemption, the sur- 
charge would add nothing to the taxes of a family of 
four with an income of $5,000. It would increase the tax 
bill for a family of four making $25,000 by about 2 per- 
cent of income. 

Effective Federal tax rates on individual income would 
still remain, on the average, about 10 percent lower than 
in 1963. 

A tax increase in the form of a surcharge on present 
taxes has many advantages: 

—it is simple, requiring no additional administrative 

expense or inconvenience to the taxpayer; 

—it preserves the present progressiveness of the system 
as it applies to middle and upper incomes, and the 
present division between corporate and personal 
taxes; 

—it is easy to identify and repeal when no longer 
needed. 


THE ECONOMIC QUTLOOK WITH THE TAX INCREASE 


The fiscal policies I am now proposing will 

—accomplish a sharp reduction in the Federal deficit 
on national income account, and erase it early in 
1969; 

—encourage balanced economic expansion to continue 
at a rate appropriate to our rising productive po- 
tential; 

—permit the unemployment rate to remain below 4 
percent for the third straight year; 

—allow credit to remain available, without soaring in- 
terest rates, to meet the needs of housing and other 
key areas; 

—promote a gradual slowing down of price increases; 

—in combination with the other measures we are tak- 
ing, encourage an expansion of our foreign trade 
surplus. 

Even with the surcharge, GNP should increase by some 
$60 billion, about 734 percent. With prices rising more 
than 3 percent, real output of goods and services in 1968 
will be more than 4 percent above 1967. 

* Consumer purchases and homebuilding activity will 

rise strongly. 

¢ Expenditures to expand and modernize productive 
capacity will grow at the moderate pace consistent 
with business needs. 

* While State and local governments will continue to 
increase spending at a fairly rapid rate, Federal pur- 
chases will grow by less than half as much as in 1967. 

* There will be further large gains in private incomes, 
even after higher taxes and prices. 

The economic outlook is thus favorable—assuming 

fiscal restraint is forthcoming. Damage has already been 
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done to interest rates, to our trade surplus, and to the level 
of prices by the failure of Congress to act last fall. But it 
is still not too late to avoid far more serious problems if 
action is taken in the next few weeks. 


I again urge the Congress to act promptly on my tax 
proposals. 


PROBLEMS AND PROGRAMS IN Our INTERNATIONAL 
Economic AFFAIRS 


THE U.S. BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS DEFICIT 


On January 1, I announced the main elements of our 
new balance-of-payments program for 1968. That pro- 
gram deals decisively with the threat to the dollar that 
developed in 1967. 


Nature of the Problem 


It is important to be clear about the nature of our 
balance-of-payments problem. The United States has a 
sizable surplus of exports of goods and services over im- 
ports. Our past overseas investments bring in excellent 
and growing earnings, and our new overseas investments 
are running at a very high level. There is a small but grow- 
ing reverse flow of foreign investment here. 

We have heavy military expenditures overseas, which 
are not fully offset by our allies; and our aid program still 
accounts for a small outflow of dollars. 

Our export sales, our investment return, and the inflow 
of investment from abroad are not large enough to finance 
our imports, our new investments abroad, and our net 
Government overseas expenditures. 

The difference—the deficit—is financed partly by sales 
of gold and partly by increased foreign holdings of short- 
term dollar investments by foreign businesses, banks, indi- 
viduals, and governments. 

The position of the United States in its international 
economic affairs is thus much like that of a wealthy and 
prosperous businessman whose liquidity has come under 
strain. 

His commercial operations remain highly successful, 
with the value of his sales well in excess of his costs. 

His large long-term investments in other enterprises are 
yielding an excellent return, and he sees an abundance of 
further opportunities for profitable investments that will 
bring large future returns. 

Both his income and his net worth are growing strongly 
every year. And he does not hesitate to spend freely on the 
good things of life, while also making large gifts to worthy 
causes. 

But he has been borrowing extensively at short term to 
help finance his long-term investments. Each year, he adds 
more to his short-term debts than to his liquid assets. It 
is in this sense—but only this—that he has an annual 
deficit. It is a liquidity deficit. It is not a deficit in his profit 
and loss account, nor an overspending of his income. 

Some of his short-term creditors—although not really 
doubting the strong excess of his assets over his liabilities— 
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are nevertheless getting a bit concerned about continuing 
to expand—or even to renew—their short-term credits. 

Should some of them refuse to renew their loans, his 
situation could become awkward. Other creditors might 
become nervous and would rush to present their claims. 
Financial pressures would extend to other, smaller busi- 
nessmen with whom he had strong commercial ties, and 
whose basic positions were less sound. 

That man—like the United States—needs to pull back 
for a while to strengthen his liquidity. 

He will want to cut costs and increase sales in his com- 
mercial operations. 

He will have to pass up for a while many of his attrac- 
tive opportunities for profitable long-term investments. 

He will need to review the terms of his spending and 
gifts—to ease their impact on his cash position. 

Most of all, he wants no doubt to arise about his ability 
to meet his debts as they come due. He would easily sur- 
vive a financial crisis with no major impairment of his in- 
come or net worth. But some other businessmen who 
bought from or sold to him could easily be dragged into 
bankruptcy. 


Reducing the Deficit 


Since 1961, the United States has been making a deter- 
mined effort to reduce its liquidity deficit. Through 1965, 
steady progress had been made. 

In 1966 the deficit held even, in spite of the rising over- 
seas costs of Vietnam. But the deficit increased in 1967— 
particularly sharply in the fourth quarter—reversing that 
progress. The instability generated by devaluation of the 
British pound was responsible for a significant part of 
the deterioration, but not for all of it. 

* Overseas defense costs rose despite tight controls on 

spending. 

¢ The net balance of tourist expenditures shifted 
further against the United States. 

* Private U.S. capital outflows rose, even though direct 
investment was held in check by the voluntary pro- 
gram; and foreign capital inflows decreased. 

* Our trade balance failed to improve as much as we 
expected, mainly because of the economic slowdown 
in Europe. 

Some of the steps we might consider to reduce our pay- 
ments abroad—such as reverting to high tariffs or 
quotas—would reverse long-term policies and, by pro- 
voking retaliation, reduce our receipts by as much as or 
more than our payments. And many of the other 
things we could do would seriously and irresponsibly 


harm our domestic economy, friendly countries overseas, 
or the flow of world trade. 


PROGRAM FOR 1968 


We have a clear duty to act. And we are taking action— 
as constructively and responsibly as we can. 


Domestic Economic Policies 


The avoidance of excessive demand in our economy is 
crucial to the strength of the dollar as well as to our 
domestic prosperity. 

If we place too much pressure on our resources, U.S. 
buyers will turn abroad for supplies and our imports will 
soar. And if our prices rise, we will weaken our export 
competitiveness and attract even more imports—not just 
immediately, but for years to come. 

That is why the first order of business in defense of the 
dollar is to pass the tax bill. 

We must also exert every effort to avoid the possible 
destructive effects on our trade surplus of strikes or the 
threat of strikes in key industries. I urge business and labor 
to cooperate with the Secretaries of Labor and Com- 
merce in dealing with this danger to our export surplus. 


Direct Balance-of-Payments Measures 


In addition to assuring the health of our economy at 
home, we must act directly on the key international flows 
that contribute to our deficit. Our direct balance-of-pay- 
ments measures are designed to move us strongly toward 
equilibrium—this year. Some measures are temporary 
and will be removed as soon as conditions permit. Others 
are designed for longer range needs. Several will require 
congressional action. 

We have already put into effect 

—a new mandatory program to restrain direct invest- 
ment abroad, which will reduce outflows by at least 
$1 billion from 1967. 

—a tighter Federal Reserve program to restrain foreign 
lending by U.S. banks and other financial institu- 
tions, to achieve an inflow of at least $500 million. 

We have begun action to save $500 million on Govern- 
ment expenditures overseas. Negotiations are already un- 
derway to minimize the foreign exchange costs of our es- 
sential security commitments abroad. Orders have already 
been issued to cut the number of civilian personnel abroad. 

We are organizing major efforts to encourage foreign 
investment and travel in the United States. 

I announced on January 1 that the Secretary of the 
Treasury would explore with the Congress legislative 
measures to help us achieve our objective of reducing our 
travel deficit abroad by $500 million this year. Those ex- 
plorations are proceeding. 

In the meantime, I again ask the American.people to 
defer for the next two years all nonessential travel outside 
the Western Hemisphere. 


I also announced on January 1 


—that we were initiating discussions with our friends 
abroad on ways to minimize the disadvantages to our 
trade from various nontariff barriers and national 
tax systems abroad; and 


—that we were preparing legislation in this area whose 


scope and nature would depend on the outcome of 
these consultations. 
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The consultations have been in progress since Jan- 
uary 1. When they are completed, I will announce their 
outcome, and indicate what if any legislation we shall seek. 

I am asking the Congress for the funds necessary to 
support long-term measures to stimulate exports, by 

— intensifying promotion of American goods overseas; 

and 


—expanding and strengthening the role of the Export- 
Import Bank. 


Responsibilities of Surplus Countries 


As we fulfill our responsibilities, other nations have an 
equal obligation to act. The balance-of-payments sur- 
pluses of our trading partners in continental Europe are 
essentially the mirror image of our deficit. Their construc- 
tive adjustments, as well as our own, can contribute to 
remedying our mutual imbalance. 


For them, as for us, action at home heads the list. The 
nations of continental Europe should use their fiscal and 
monetary policies to pursue steady expansion of their 
domestic economies. Indeed, if they were to tighten credit 
and budgets in order to protect their surpluses, then we 
could not succeed in our efforts to come into equilibrium 
in a healthy world economy. Even worse, a competitive 
slowdown in world economic expansion could ensue, to 
the detriment of all peoples everywhere. 

Surplus countries can also contribute to a smooth 
process of adjustment by reducing their barriers to trade, 
by increasing their economic assistance to developing 
countries, by expanding their capital markets to finance 
their own investment, by permitting wider access to these 
capital markets by other nations, and by meeting their 
full share of the foreign-exchange costs of our collective 
defense effort. 


The world tried competitive beggar-my-neighbor poli- 
cies in the 1930’s and they ended in chaos. The surplus 


countries have the obligation to assure that this does 
not happen again. 


THE DOLLAR AND THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
SYSTEM 


The interests of major nations are also linked together 
in the international monetary system. For us, there is a 
special responsibility, since the dollar is a world currency 

—widely used by businesses abroad, 

—held along with gold as a reserve asset by foreign 

central banks. 

Our deficits in the past decade have sent more dollars 
abroad than businesses there needed to acquire, or than 
governments have wanted to hold as reserves. Many of 
these dollars were used to purchase gold from the United 
States. 

Speculation generated by the strains on the interna- 
tional monetary system has caused further drains of gold 
from international reserves—much of it from our own. 
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As a result, U.S. gold reserves have declined to about 
$12 billion. This is still ample to cope with foreseeable 
demands on our gold stock. But persistent large U.S. 
deficits would threaten the entire international monetary 
system. 

Our commitment to maintain dollar convertibility into 
gold at $35 an ounce is firm and clear. We will not be a 
party to raising its price. The dollar will continue to be 
kept as good as or better than gold. 


Freeing Our Gold Reserves 


I am therefore asking the Congress to take prompt 
action to free our gold reserves so that they can unequiv- 
ocally fulfill their true purpose—to insure the interna- 
tional convertibility of the dollar into gold at $35 per 
ounce. 

* The gold reserve requirement against Federal Re- 
serve notes is not needed to tell us what prudent 
monetary policy should be—that myth was destroyed 
long ago. 

It is not needed to give value to the dollar—-that 
value derives from our productive economy. 

* The reserve requirement does make some foreigners 
question whether all of our gold is really available to 
guarantee our commitment to sell gold at the $35 
price. Removing the requirement will prove to them 
that we mean what we say. 

I ask speedy action from the Congress—because it will 

demonstrate to the world the determination of America 
to meet its international economic obligations. 


Special Drawing Rights 


Through U.S. deficits the dollar has been the major 
element of the recent growth of international reserves. 

As we move into balance, the world can no longer look 
to the dollar for major future additions to reserves. 


Neither can it depend on gold. Gold production has 
been leveling off in the face of rising industrial use and 
a steady drain into private hoards. What is needed is a 
reserve asset universally acceptable as a supplement to 
gold and dollars, that can be created in the amount needed 
to meet the desired expansion of world reserves. 

The Special Drawing Rights plan agreed on in Rio de 
Janeiro last September provides such an asset. This plan 
will fundamentally strengthen—and ultimately trans- 
form—the international monetary system in the years 
ahead. 

The agreement should be promptly ratified and swiftly 
activated on an adequate scale. I will call upon the Con- 
gress to approve U.S. participation. 


TRADE 


The Kennedy Round was completed on June 30, the 
most successful multilateral agreement on tariff reduction 
ever negotiated. Four years of hard negotiating were re- 
quired—but the ultimate success was worth it. A fair 
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bargain was struck. Our farmers and businessmen will get 
major benefits as new markets are opened to them. 

We will continue to work with our trading partners— 
in the GATT and in other bodies—to find new ap- 
proaches to the liberalization of world trade, with urgent 
consideration given to nontariff barriers. 

Some would throw away the gains from three decades 
of liberal trade policy, retreating into shortsighted pro- 
tectionism. Mandatory quotas on American imports 
would meet prompt retaliation abroad. All Americans 
would pay a high price for the benefit of a few. 

Protectionism is no answer to our balance-of-payments 
problem. Its solution depends on expanding world trade. 

The Government stands ready to help the few that may 
be hurt by rising imports—but in ways that expand trade, 
strengthen our economy, and improve our international 
relations. 

Accordingly, I will shortly send to the Congress legisla- 
tion which will 

—provide an extension of unused _tariff-reducing 

authority; 

—liberalize the criteria for adjustment assistance to 

firms and workers; and 

—eliminate the American selling price system of cus- 

toms valuation. 

During the year ahead, opportunities may develop to 
expand peaceful trade with the countries of Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union. I again urge the Congress 
to provide the necessary authority for us to pursue such 
opportunities should they develop. 

The United States has been discussing with other indus- 
trial countries a system of temporary generalized tariff 
preferences by all developed countries for all developing 
countries. Agreement was reached in the OECD on the 
general principles of such a system. It will be presented 
to the developing countries at the UNCTAD meeting 
in New Delhi. 

We shall continue to consult with Members of Congress 
and representatives of American industry, agriculture, 
and labor as these discussions proceed. 


AID TO DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


If economic progress were now to slow down in the 
developing countries that make up two-thirds of the free 
world—in the arc of Asia from Turkey to Korea, in Latin 
America, and in Africa—our hopes for a peaceful world 
would be menaced. In 1968 this means that we should 

—approve a prudent AID program; 

—quickly agree with other donor countries on a sub- 
stantially increased replenishment of funds for the 
International Development Association ; 

—-extend the Food for Freedom Act; 


—authorize the United States to share with other donors 
in establishing the Special Funds of the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank. 
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Several less-developed countries have made great 
strides in the promotion of family planning. We must be 
prepared to assist their efforts if the grim race between 
food supplies and population is to be won decisively. 

We can do these things—as in conscience we must— 
without detriment to our international payments. AID 
has already made great progress in reducing the impact of 
its program on the U.S. balance of payments. In 1968 
that impact would be reduced by another $100 million, so 
that less than 8 percent of AID’s dollar expenditures will 
be for non-U.S. goods and services. 


THE RETURN TO PRICE STABILITY 


Neither the United States nor any other free industrial 
nation has yet learned how to couple steady growth at 
high employment with reasonable stability of prices. 

Our price record since 1960 has been superior to that 
of any other major industrial country. Even since mid- 
1965, we have done better than in past periods of hostili- 
ties—when direct controls were used. 

But our recent record has clearly not been good enough. 
For one reason, firm discipline with respect to U.S. costs 
and prices is essential to a strong balance-of-payments 
position. 

Rising prices are not just a last-year problem or a this- 
and next-year problem. They are a persistent, long-term 
problem for a high-employment economy—one that will 
not fade away by itself. 

We must do what we can to minimize price increases 
in 1968. But we must also settle in for a long hard fight 
aimed toward 1969, 1970—and 1980. 

One source of inflationary pressure is a rate of economic 
expansion that strains available productive resources. Too 
much demand will lift prices and wages all across the 
line. 

Thus the readiness to apply fiscal and monetary 
restraint when demand threatens to become too strong 
must be the fundamental reliance in our battle to restore 
and then maintain stable prices. 


RESPONSIBLE WAGE AND PRICE BEHAVIOR 


But inflationary pressures also arise when labor and 
business each seek to expand their claims against the 
national product—through excessive wage settlements or 
unnecessary price hikes—at a faster rate than real national 
product is growing. 

If labor seeks 80 percent of the total national pie and 
business 25 percent, the only result can be rising prices. 
This inflates the pie—but does not increase its substance. 

Whatever the initial source which starts prices rising, 
the rise tends to perpetuate itself. Higher prices enlarge 
labor’s wage demands. Faster wage increases raise costs, 
which makes prices rise some more. Once a wage-price 
spiral has begun, it is exceedingly difficult to slow it down. 

In each of the last two years, our price level has risen 
by about 3 percent, and in the last six months by about 
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4 percent. With a somewhat stronger economy in 1968, 
and with labor unions building the expectation of further 
price rises into their wage demands, there is danger the 
spiral will accelerate. If it does, we face the prospect that 
the spiral will still be turning steadily in 1969 and into 
1970. The longer it turns the harder it is to stop. 

A highly restrictive fiscal and monetary policy could 
throttle the economy and create widespread unemploy- 
ment and idle capacity in order to dampen upward pres- 
sures on wages and prices. But it would serve the objective 
of price stability only by sacrificing most of our other key 
economic objectives. 

Dealing with inflation by creating a recession or persist- 
ent slack is succumbing to the disease—not curing it. The 
experience of 1957 and 1958—when the unemployment 
rate reached 71 percent and consumer prices still rose 5 
percent—is a clear reminder of the large costs of such a 
policy and of its limited effectiveness in halting a spiral in 
motion. This is a course which I reject—and which I am 
confident that the American people reject. 

Therefore, in addition to urging prompt action by the 
Congress on my tax proposals, I must again urge—in the 
strongest terms I know—that unions and business firms 
exercise the most rigorous restraint in their wage and 
price determinations in 1968. 

We must make a decisive turn back toward price sta- 
bility this year. This will only be possible 

— if the average gain in wages and fringe benefits in- 

corporated in new labor agreements this year be- 
gins to move back toward parity with our gains in 
productivity; and 

—if businesses absorb cost increases wherever possible, 

and avoid any price decision which would, on the 
average, increase their margins over labor and ma- 
terials cost. 


STRUCTURAL PRICE PROBLEMS 


There are other sources of price increase we can begin 
to attack in 1968. We should not expect quick results. But, 
over the longer pull, an important contribution can be 
made. 

There are a number of industries in which prices have 
climbed persistently because of supply bottlenecks in 
labor, materials, or capacity; because of backward tech- 
nology; because of inefficient distribution systems or trade 
practices; or for other so-called “structural” reasons. 

If we regard the battle against rising prices as a long- 
term task, it is time to begin to fight on every front where 
long-term results can be achieved. 

Existing Government organization is not effectively 
suited to dealing with the full range and dimensions of 
the problem of prices. 


CABINET COMMITTEE ON PRICE STABILITY 


I am therefore establishing a Cabinet Committee on 
Price Stability, including the heads of the major relevant 
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departments and offices of Government, coordinated by 
the Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers and 
served by a small professional staff. 

The Committee will focus the attention both of the 
private economy and of the Federal Government on the 
objective of price stability. 

It will study and recommend—both for private and for 
public action—measures which can improve efficiency, 
remove bottlenecks, and improve technology in industries 
which are the source of persistent inflation. And it will 
give price stability a high priority in the formulation and 
administration of all Government programs. 

The Committee will work closely with representatives 
of business, labor, and the public to seek ideas and initia- 
tives to correct persistent structural problems that cause 
prices to rise and to inform them of the consequences of 
irresponsible wage and price behavior. It will not, how- 
ever, become involved in specific current wage or price 
matters. 

Through this new machinery, we seek to achieve a 
new and more effective cooperation among business, 
labor, and government in the pursuit of price stability 
in a free market economy. 


Citres AND HousINc 


The American city is in distress, plagued by poverty, 
unemployment, and slums; hobbled by inadequate 
public services, inefficient transportation, pollution, and 
congestion. 

The city is also the source of an unprecedented afflu- 
ence. Bitter poverty amidst spreading affluence spotlights 
the problems of the disadvantaged. 

Yet that very affluence should be the source of great 
hope. For general affluence makes it possible to erase 
pockets of deprivation. We now have the means for a 
massive reconstruction of urban America. 

The first step in an effective attack on urban problems 
came last year when 63 cities received the first round of 
Model Cities planning grants. By the end of this year, 
many of these cities will be ready to begin work. This first 
round will ultimately permit the transformation of 65 
blighted areas, housing 3.7 million people, into decent 
places to live and work. 


I will ask the Congress to fund fully the $1 billion au- 
thorization for the Model Cities program in fiscal year 
1969. 


Our next step will be to fulfill the commitment of the 
Housing Act of 1949—to provide every American family 
with decent housing. Our goal is to eliminate substandard 
housing in ten years. This task will require the full co- 
operation of labor, business, local government—and the 
residents of blighted areas. 


Too long we have regarded the unemployed slum 
dweller as a national burden. The time has come to recog- 
nize him as a national resource, and to offer him a job 
rebuilding the slums in which he lives. 
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Our target for fiscal year 1969 is to begin 300,000 
new and rehabilitated units—several times the current 
rate. Rent supplement and “turnkey” public housing pro- 
grams will be modified and enlarged to engage private 
enterprise on a massive scale. 

The expansion of federally assisted housing must not 
shrink the private housing market. During the next ten 
years we will need 20 million housing units in addition to 
those receiving Federal assistance. 

Their production will balloon the need for mortgage 
money. I will therefore propose legislation to strengthen 
the mortgage market and the financial institutions that 
supply mortgage credit. I also propose that current in- 
terest rate ceilings on FHA and VA mortgages be lifted 
to allow them to compete on equal terms with other assets. 

I also urge the Congress to complete action on 
legislation 

—to strengthen regulation of savings and loan holding 

companies, 

—to provide Federal charters for mutual savings 

institutions. 

If we are to reconstruct the American city, we need 
knowledge and innovation as much as men and money. 
We lead the world in technology. Yet little of its power 
is directed to the problems of cities. 

As a first step, I have named a panel to establish an 
Institute for Urban Development. This Institute will un- 
dertake the systematic analysis of fundamental urban 
problems for Government agencies. 

The agonies of our cities will not yield easily or 
quickly—nor to simple solutions. Yet the breadth of our 
vision must be scaled to the magnitude of our problem— 
and our opportunity. 

In the coming weeks, I shall send the Congress a mes- 
sage containing my detailed recommendations. 


EXPANDING INDIVIDUAL OPPORTUNITY 


America has historically taken pride in being the “land 
of opportunity.” To a far greater extent than any earlier 
civilization, American society has provided opportunities 
for the majority of its citizens to achieve whatever their 
ambitions and abilities might permit. 

Yet for a minority—steadily diminishing in every gen- 
eration—opportunity has remained a myth. 

The recent experience of prolonged prosperity and 
high employment has pried open the doors of opportunity 
for many who formerly were shut off from the main circle 
of abundance. Indeed, sustained prosperity is the single 
most important source of expanding opportunity. 

But even prolonged and general prosperity leaves too 
many Americans untouched, unable to share in its 
rewards, 

Despite our prosperity, there are still more than 10 
million families whom we classify as poor. They include 
about one-seventh of our people. Many are Negro. But 
two-thirds are white. Many are old. But nearly half are 
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children. Many live in urban areas. But about half live 
in small towns or in rural areas. Most were born poor. 

Regardless of race, age, or where they live, they are not 
statistics, they are people. We cannot turn our backs on 
our fellow Americans who need help. 

I regard it as a primary purpose of government to ex- 
pand the opportunities for all citizens to share in our 
economic and social progress. For most, this means the 
opportunity for rewarding employment. For millions who 
are retired, disabled, or otherwise unable to seek active 
work, a share in prosperity requires wise and humane 
programs of income maintenance and social insurance. 
For all, it means full access to education and to health 
care, 

America has made great progress in recent years—in 
the creation of jobs, the provision of adequate incomes, 
and the improvement of health and education. The future 
holds promise of further advance. 


EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 


More Americans entered the labor force last year than 
in any year since World War II. And these job seekers 
were accommodated to a remarkable degree. 


* The over-all unemployment rate averaged 3.8 per- 
cent as it did in 1966. Except for the years of World 
War II and the Korean war, this two-year average 
was the best in four decades. 

* The unemployment rate for adult men—both white 
and Negro—was the lowest since World War II. 


Yet there is no room for complacency in these achieve- 
ments. The unemployment rate for Negroes, Mexican- 
Americans, and other minorities remains distressingly 
high, and far too many of our teenagers look for work 
and fail to find it. 

We have already made impressive progress in improv- 
ing job opportunities—through the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, the Job Corps, our other manpower training and 
retraining programs, provision of day-care facilities for 
working mothers, and in many other ways. 

Increasingly our efforts are concentrated on the disad- 
vantaged who have been unable to share in our prosperity. 
In continuing partnership with State and local govern- 
ments, we will expand our training and related manpower 
activities, with special emphasis on an enlarged Concen- 
trated Employment program. 

But this year the Federal Government is also seeking a 
new partnership with private industry to train and hire 
the disadvantaged. I believe this partnership can suc- 
ceed—and must—in providing work opportunities for 
every American who wants a job and who will make 
reasonable efforts to prepare himself to hold it. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Even when there are enough jobs to go around and 
manpower is better matched to jobs, some will inevitably 
experience unemployment in our dynamic economy. 
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Our present unemployment compensation system was 
designed in the 1930’s. The economy has greatly changed 
since then, but the unemployment compensation system 
has not. 


In many cases, the man or woman unemployed today 
lost his job because his skills have become obsolete, not 
because his employer lost his market. That worker needs 
long-term benefits which can support him through a sub- 
stantial period of retraining, guidance, and similar serv- 
ices—not merely cash benefits which run out at a critical 
moment. Further, the benefits provided under many State 
systems have proved inadequate to current needs. 


I am therefore asking the Congress for new legislation 
to strengthen the Federal-State unemployment insurance 
system by increasing coverage, raising benefits, modifying 
eligibility conditions, increasing the Federal unemploy- 
ment tax base and rate, providing federally financed 
extended benefits to be triggered by high unemployment; 
and to link extended benefits to the training and employ- 
ment rehabilitation of the recipients. 


EDUCATION 


The Federal Government has done more to improve 
educational opportunities in the past three years than in 
all its previous history. In particular, attention has been 
focused on providing opportunities for children to throw 
off their legacy of poverty. Head Start, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, and higher education legis- 
lation stand as landmarks of our progress. 


One key program for 1968—based on the Education 
Professions Development Act of last year—gives special 
emphasis to the single most important element in the 
educational process—our teachers. We must attract more 
teachers to work with disadvantaged youth, and help such 
teachers develop the new skills and new sensitivities needed 
to teach the children from poor families. 


I shall propose an Educational Opportunity Act—con- 
tinuing our efforts to break down the financial barriers 


which keep young people from poor families from entering 
or remaining in college. 





HEALTH 


Victories in the progress of health care have recently 
been written in headlines. Soon a failing heart may no 
longer be an inevitable prelude to death. Less dramatic 
but equally important is that Medicare and Medicaid 
have brought the gains of medical research within the 
reach of millions. 

But this is no time to pause. Our rising standards and 
our expanding powers to cure press against present limita- 
tions on our ability to supply medical care. 

Much recent effort has centered on the health needs 
of our older citizens. This was right, for the elderly often 


combine high medical need with limited financial 
resources, 
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Now we must turn attention to our children. Millions 
of young Americans today receive inadequate medical 
attention—both a result and a cause of poverty. I therefore 
propose a five-year plan to bring complete health services 
to children of low-income families, beginning with pre- 
natal care for mothers, and continuing through the first 
year of infancy. 

The supply of qualified health personnel has lagged 
behind the expanding demand. I will shortly propose new 
measures to increase this supply. 

Last year, medical care prices rose 7 percent, more than 
twice as fast as other prices. I shall propose new measures 
to slow down the spiraling cost of health care. 


INCOME MAINTENANCE 


I have recently appointed a Presidential Commission 
on Income Maintenance. This distinguished group of 
citizens, under the chairmanship of Mr. Ben Heineman, 
has a broad charter to examine every aspect of our present 
public welfare and income maintenance programs and 
to propose necessary reforms. The Commission will ex- 
amine a number of major reforms proposed in recent 
years—including several varieties of minimum income 
guarantees. It will evaluate the costs and benefits of 
these proposals in terms of their effects both on the re- 
cipients and on the economy. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 


The true test of the efficiency of any economic system 
is its ability to meet the needs of consumers. The American 
economy—with its free markets—has far surpassed all 
others in meeting this test. 

But the market does not always give the consumer the 
protection he needs. There is a role, too, for Government 
action, especially as our wants and our products become 
more complex. 

Last year the Congress enacted, and I approved, im- 
portant new legislation to protect our consumers. 

Important new measures are being proposed to the 
Congress for the protection of consumers. I hope that this 
Congress will go down in history as the consumer-con- 
scious Congress. 


OTHER Economic Po.ictes 


1. The Department of Transportation, now one year 
old, is moving vigorously toward rationalization and co- 
ordination of our transportation policies. I have asked 
its Secretary to develop new proposals to improve air 
safety and air service. 

The number of air passengers has doubled in the past 
five years and will more than double again in the next 
ten. Airway and airport facilities must keep up with this 
growth. These facilities are costly and benefit primarily 
their users—who should pay the necessary costs. 

2. Total holdings of our stockpile of strategic and 
critical materials now stand at $6.4 billion, of which $3.3 
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billion exceeds our stockpile requirements as presently 
determined. Continuing to carry these excess materials in 
the stockpile both imposes an unnecessary burden on our 
taxpayers and restricts their availability to our industries. 

I renew my recommendation that I be given authority 
to dispose of many of these excesses, especially of nickel, 
platinum, beryl ore, magnesium, and castor oil, all cur- 
rently in short supply in the commercial market. 

3. Accurate, comprehensive, and timely statistics are 
essential to the development of sound economic policies 
by government, business, and labor. 

Our economic statistics are the best and most compre- 
hensive in the world. But they can be and need to be 
further improved. The costs will be exceedingly small 
relative to the benefits. 

To this end, my 1969 budget provides for several new 
statistical efforts which can be rapidly and inexpensively 
translated into improved guides for public and private 
decisions. 

CoNCLUSION 


A strong and sustained advance of production surely 
does not mean we have solved all economic problems— 
much less that the Nation is making satisfactory progress 
toward its broader and more fundamental goals. 

Americans know how to create an expanding abun- 
dance. But we are still learning how to use it wisely and 
compassionately to further the self-development and hap- 
piness of men, women, and children. 

Similarly, merely to achieve a balance in our interna- 
tional payments would not assure that our international 
economic relations amply serve the interests of this Nation 
and of world progress. We could bring our balance of 
payments into equilibrium by means which would weaken 
our domestic economy, forfeit our foreign policy objec- 
tives, or impair the vitality of world economic develop- 
ment. 

This Administration will never forget that the purpose 
of our economy and of our economic policies is to serve 
the American people—not the reverse. 

Yet this recognition would not justify policies which 
ignore the dangers of inflation, economic distortions, and 
ultimately recession. For these are equally enemies of 
our public purposes. 

Nor will we forget that balance-of-payments policies 
Should serve the Nation’s basic goals abroad and at 
home—not the reverse. 

Yet this recognition makes it no less necessary to deal 
firmly and decisively with our balance-of-payments prob- 
lem. For a breakdown of the international financial sys- 
tem would bring incalculable harm not only to ourselves 
and free peoples around the world, but even to world 
peace and progress. 

I am determined that our economic policies in 1968 
will be prudent as well as creative; safe as well as ambiti- 
ous; responsible as well as compassionate. 
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The American people are giving their sons and brothers 
to fight for freedom abroad. At home we must support 
their sacrifice by preserving a sound economy. I believe 
that the American people will accept the cost of doing that 

—by paying an extra cent of each dollar of income in 

taxes, 

—by accepting the cutback of lower-priority Federal 

programs, and 

—by limiting the expansion of Federal spending to a 

few areas of the most vital priority. 

Today the war in Vietnam is costing us 3 percent of 
our total production. That is a burden a wealthy people 
can bear. It represents less than one year’s growth in our 
total output. 

But one day peace will return. If we plan wisely—as 
the committee on post-Vietnam adjustment I announced 
in my Economic Report last year has been doing—and 
act boldly, we will have that 3 percent of output to add— 
over a year or two—to our normal 4 percent a year of 
economic growth. 

If we preserve a healthy economy in the meantime, we 
will be prepared when our sons and brothers return to 
take full advantage of that bonus. 

Our obligation to them demands that we do no less. 

Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 

February 1, 1968. 

NOTE: The President’s message together with the Annual Report of 
the Council of Economic Advisers is printed in “Economic Report 


of the President, Transmitted to the Congress February 1968” 
(Government Printing Office, 1968, 314 pp.). 


Medal of Honor 


The President’s Remarks Upon Presenting the Award to 
Maj. Merlyn H. Dethlefsen, United States Air Force. 
February 1, 1968 


Major and Mrs. Dethlefsen and children, Secretary of the 
Air Force Brown, General McConnell, distinguished and 
honorable Members of Congress, ladies and gentlemen: 


This is an afternoon when it is good to stand beside a 
man in uniform. He is a brave man, who has come to 
claim the honor that his courage has earned. He is also 
a spokesman for the courage of thousands like him who 
are protecting you and serving us in Vietnam at this hour. 

This is also a very special afternoon for all of them. 
They are not thinking of medals or ceremonies in the East 
Room, in face of a desperate enemy offensive. They are 
thinking of you and of us, and they will not fail us. They 
will not fail us even if it means dying before another 
morning comes. 

That is as sure as this brave man is standing here. It is 
he who says the enemy will fail—again—and again—for 
as long as he threatens the freedom and the peace we 
Americans will never yield. 
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So as this Nation waits, let it take heart from the 
story of one who was there. 

Major Dethlefsen had a most vital mission last March. 
His mission was to knock out a critical missile site in 
North Vietnam. 

On the first pass, his flight leader was disabled and his 
own aircraft was badly damaged. Still, he made another 
pass, and pass after pass, at the site, under constant attack 
by enemy fighters, missiles, and antiaircraft fire combined. 

He knocked out that site—he knocked it out maybe 
on a wing and a prayer—but he knocked it out and he did 
his job. He cleared the way for a bomber flight that was 
to follow without deadly fire from the enemy missiles. 

This great courage demonstrated by this fearless man 
spared many American lives. He had plenty of time to 
think about the danger to himself, to figure the odds, and 
actually plenty of excuses to even turn away. But his 
courage was calculated. It came not from desperation, 
but it came from dedication. He answered a call that was 
far beyond duty, as others of his comrades are answering 
for you at this hour. 


I stood before some of them at midnight at an air base 
in Thailand just a few weeks ago. I wanted so much that 
night to give medals to all of them. Instead, I gave them 
something just as meaningful—I gave them this Nation’s 
pride in their unequaled bravery and their unexcelled 
record, 


These are the men who have rewritten the rule book 
and the flight book of aerial warfare. These men are com- 
paratively few in number, but each day they are pinning 
down from 500,000 to 700,000 North Vietnamese, and 
they number only a few hundred. 

These same men are matching courage with a careful 
and with a very precise restraint. 


We are using our greatest resources—of industry, of 
technology, of skilled and courageous men—to conduct a 
limited war at the lowest possible cost in human life. 


Let those who would stop the bombing answer this 
question: “What would the North Vietnamese be doing 
if we stopped the bombing and let them alone?” 

The answer, I think, is clear. The enemy force in the 
South would be larger. It would be better equipped. The 
war would be harder. The losses would be greater, The 
difficulties would be longer. And of one thing you can be 
sure: It would cost many more American lives. 


The men who have met and who have matched the 
enemy on the ground these past few hours—in I Corps, 
in the II Corps, in the III Corps, in Saigon, the cities 
along the entire countryside—have a very special under- 
standing and a very special appreciation, I assure you, of 
what air power really means. It cannot keep the enemy 
from ultimately moving into battle position. It cannot 
keep the sniper from climbing a roof. But it can and it 
does reduce their momentum. It can keep many of the 


enemy’s men off the backs of our men who are defending 
our lives. 
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Until we have some better signs than what we have had 
these last few days—that I hope any American can see 
and read loud and clear—that he will not step up his 
terrorism; and unless we have some sign that he will not 
accelerate his aggression if we halt bombing, then we 
shall continue to give our American men the protection 
America ought to give them, and that is the best America 
affords. 

Major, as we honor you here in the East Room today, 
we think of so many who share your burden and who 
share our pride. 


—The men on the ships like the Pueblo, who are not 
with us, but who perform the most perilous missions 
for their country’s sake. 

—The men who gave their lives to protect our Saigon 
embassy yesterday, and to protect that staff from 
terrorism during a supposedly truce period. 

—The men who will throw back the enemy in the hills 
of Khesanh. 


They are the bravest and they are the best of the men 
that we can produce. And none, sir, will do better service 
to their courage or do better service to our cause, our 
cause of liberty, our cause of freedom, our cause of com- 
passion and understanding—none will do better service 
to that cause than you, sir. 


[At this point, Secretary of the Air Force Harold Brown read the 
citation as follows:] 


CITATION 


The President of the United States of America, au- 
thorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1896, has awarded, 
in the name of The Congress, the Medal of Honor to 


MERLYN H. DETHLEFSEN 
Major, Unirep States Air Force 


for conspicuous gallantry, and intrepidity in action at the 
risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 


On 10 March 1967, Major Dethlefsen (then Captain) 
was one of a flight of F—105 aircraft engaged in a fire 
suppression mission designed to destroy a key antiaircraft 
defensive complex containing surface-to-air missiles 
(SAM), an exceptionally heavy concentration of anti- 
aircraft artillery, and other automatic weapons. The de- 
fensive network was situated to dominate the approach 
and provide protection to an important North Vietnam 
industrial center that was scheduled to be attacked by 
fighter bombers immediately after the strike by Major 
Dethlefsen’s flight. In the initial attack on the defensive 
complex the lead aircraft was crippled, and Major 
Dethlefsen’s aircraft was extensively damaged by the in- 
tense enemy fire. Realizing that the success of the impend- 
ing fighter bomber attack on the center now depended 
on his ability to effectively suppress the defensive fire, 
Major Dethlefsen ignored the enemy’s overwhelming 
firepower and the damage to his aircraft and pressed his 
attack. Despite a continuing hail of antiaircraft fire, 
deadly surface-to-air missiles, and counterattacks by MIG 
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interceptors, Major Dethlefsen flew repeated close range 
strikes to silence the enemy defensive positions with bombs 
and cannon fire. His action in rendering ineffective the 
defensive SAM and antiaircraft artillery sites enabled the 
ensuing fighter bombers to strike successfully the impor- 
tant industrial target without loss or damage to their air- 
craft, thereby appreciably reducing the enemy’s ability to 
provide essential war material. Major Dethlefsen’s con- 
spicuous gallantry, consummate skill and selfless dedica- 
tion to this significant mission were in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the United States Air Force and 
reflect great credit upon himself and the armed forces of 
his country. 


Tue Preswent. I know you are curious about what 
Mrs. Dethlefsen said to me. She is glad to have him back. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:45 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation 


Announcement of Reappointment of 
Joseph B. Cumming and Col. John A. May 
tothe Council. February 1, 1968 


President Johnson today announced the reappointment 
for full 5-year terms of two members of the Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation. Both men were origi- 
nally appointed on March 1, 1967, for 1-year terms when 
the Council was established. 

The members appointed are: 

Josern B. Cumminc of Augusta, Ga., Chairman, Georgia State 
Historical Commission 

Cot. Joun A. May of S.C., Chief, Division of Outdoor Recreation 
and Wildlife, Wildlife Resources Department, State of South 
Carolina 

The Council consists of 10 members appointed by the 
President, in addition to the Secretary of Interior, Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development, Secretary of 
Commerce, Administrator of the General Services Ad- 
ministration, Secretary of the Treasury, Attorney General, 
and Chairman of the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation. 

Established by the National Historic Preservation Act of 
October 15, 1966, which calls for a “program for the pres- 
ervation of additional historic properties throughout the 
nation,” the Council advises the President and Congress 
on matters pertaining to historical preservation. 

The remaining members of the Council are: 


Dr. Sy_vesTerR K. Stevens of Pennsylvania, Chairman 
Haro tp L. KenneEpy of Texas 

LAwreENCE Hatprin of California 

Mrs. Ernest Ives of Illinois 

RusseEtu W. Fripiey of Minnesota 

Dr. Ricuarp Daucuerty of Washington 

CurISTOPHER TUNNARD of Connecticut 

Aubert Rains of Alabama. 
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Truth-in-Lending Bill 


Statement by the President Following Passage 
of the Bill by the House of Representatives. 
February 1, 1968 


In passing the Truth-in-Lending bill, the House of 
Representatives today brought every American consumer 
another step closer to knowing the cost of the money he 
borrows. I urge the House and Senate to resolve their 
differences promptly and to give the American consumer 
a strong Truth-in-Lending bill. I hope this will be the 
first of many measures that will mark this Congress as 
the Consumers’ Congress. 


A Conversation of the President 
and George Meany 


Filmed Remarks of the President and George Meany, 
President of AFL-CIO and Chairman of COPE. 
February 2, 1968 


Mr. Meany. Mr. President, this film we are making this 
morning will be shown to officers and members of our 
unions throughout the country, mostly the leaders of the 
American trade union movement at the local level. 

I want to express our appreciation and the apprecia- 
tion of the membership of the AFL-CIO for giving us 
this opportunity to talk to you about the many issues that 
we face, as well, perhaps, to talk a little bit about the 
issues we faced in the past, things that you are interested 
in and, of course, things that our members are very much 
interested in; for instance, the question of education, 
which I am sure you are greatly interested in. 

Tue Presment. Mr. Meany, I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to talk with you and to the officers and members of 
your unions and specifically on this subject of education. 

I was in Congress for 24 years. During that time we 
talked about education a great deal, and how important 
it was that we do something about it. But we did very 
little. We never had any overall comprehensive Federal 
aid to education during that period. 

In 1964 and 1965, with the help of the AFL-CIO 
and the teachers of the country, and the mothers, we 
promulgated a program and finally passed through Con- 
gress a massive educational measure and supplemented 
it with more than 20 other bills. 

The key bill is Elementary and Secondary Education. 
So as a result, today, the Federal Government is doing 
more than three times as much in the field of education as 
it did 4 years ago when this administration began. 

Mr. Meany. I think that’s true. I think actually what 
happened in °64 and 65 was that for the first time in the 
history of this country the Federal Government assumed 
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that there was a Federal responsibility for the education 
of the children of America at every level and what we, of 
course, have always held as a cherished goal of America’s 
workers, that we would see the day when every boy and 
girl in this country would get all the education that he or 
she—that they could assimilate, that they had the aptitude 
for, and that they would get this irrespective of the eco- 
nomic circumstances from which they sprang. 

Tue Present. That is the objective and the goal 
of this administration—to give every boy and girl in this 
country all the education that he or she can take. Through 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, through 
the Higher Education Act, we are taking care of the 
people between the first grade and the college graduates, 
even the graduate school graduates. 

But we have responsibilities even beyond that which 
we are undertaking. In the Head Start program we are 
getting the youngster before he gets in the first grade. And 
in the adult education program, we are going back and 
taking people who are in their 60’s, and some even in 
their 70’s, and giving them adult education programs and 
teachings. 

The sad thing about the world in which we live is that 
four out of every ten people, Mr. Meany, cannot read and 
write. This illiteracy and this ignorance is a terrible handi- 
cap to peace in the world, because when people are un- 
informed and when people are ignorant, they cannot 
reason and make judgments that they do if they have had 
the benefits of education. 

So not only here in our own country, but throughout 
the world, one of the number | problems of our time is 
education and how we can get it to the masses. 


We have a massive program in this country. We are 
going to continue it. We are going to expand it. 

Mr. Meany. Well, of course, that’s true, of course, that 
we feel that education and lack of education—illiteracy— 
makes a contribution toward the development of a situa- 
tion where peace is not possible. 


So we have been in this fight for a long time. For in- 
stance, the fight on poverty, the fight for minimum 
wages—this is not new, this is not new to us, and not new 
to you. Now, the first of February this year the mini- 
mum wage in this country went to $1.60 an hour. The 
first of February last year there were about 8 million peo- 
ple added to that. 


Now, what does this mean? This means in the final 
analysis that as far as those families are concerned, some- 
thing concrete has been done in the war on poverty. The 
minimum wage law is part of the war on poverty. I am 
sure you can recall, because you were a Member of Con- 
gress back in 1938, I think it was, somewhere back there, 
when we passed the first minimum wage law, 25 cents an 
hour. 

You remember that. I am sure you remember that be- 
cause you voted for it. There were people who said then 


that this was going to bankrupt the country, this was going 
to be a terrible thing. 


te 
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Now, in the final analysis, what it does, it brings more 
and more people into the mainstream of the American 
economy in the sense that they become purchasers and 
consumers in the marketplace. 

Tue Present. I have been through several mini- 
mum wage fights—the 25 cents an hour one, the $1 an 
hour one when I was leader in the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, when I was Majority Leader of the Senate, and 
finally the $1.60 that we have worked on the last few 
years. 

I am glad it is going in effect. I think it is absolutely 
essential that we have some guarantees of some minimum 
for the people in this country. I remember when we passed 
the first act we had women, mothers of children, working 
for 6 and 7 cents an hour in pecan shelling plants in my 
State. People predicted havoc if we passed a 25-cent mini- 
mum wage, just as they do when we take any progres- 
sive step in this field. 

But it wasn’t havoc. It was a substantial improvement 
for the entire Nation. I am very happy that the Con- 
gresses of recent years have recognized the necessity for 
upgrading and keeping these minimums in effect. 

Mr. Meany. All of these things are tied together— 
education, minimum wage, because, as you said before, 
people today want a better world. We want a better 
world, and I’m sure the common people all over the 
world want a better world. All these things help. 

Tue Presment. The thing you have done, though, 
Mr. Meany, that I think is a great monument to the labor 
movement in this country, to your leadership, and I think 
to the Government as well, is the health program that we 
have been able to enact into law in the last few years, 
Medicaid and Medicare, and the some 20-odd supple- 
mentary health measures, because it doesn’t make any 
difference how smart a person is, it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference how skilled a person is, if he is in poor health he is 
not very productive. 


So we must take precautionary measures in the health 
field. We are doing that. In the last few years, as a result 
of the leadership that labor and its individual members 
have given to the country and to the Congress, we have 
been able to pass the Medicare bill and the Medicaid bill, 
and supplementary health measures that result now in mil- 
lions of people having a means to pay their doctors’ bills, 
and millions of people who never had means to pay their 
hospital bill before. They now do not have to rely on their 
children to take care of them. 


Mr. MEanvy. That’s true. 


THE Preswent. And we’re not going to be satisfied 
to stop there. We see that because we do not arrest the 
disease early enough, it brings on great complications and 
costs us much more. 

Mr. Meany. You talk about health, and of course this 
leads you into another subject in which you are inter- 
ested, and that is rebuilding the cities of America, because 
we have conditions in a number of our cities that are cer- 
tainly, to say the least, unhealthy, and causing us a great 
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many problems, and we, too, would like to see something 
done. 

I hope that Congress is more cooperative in this com- 
ing session in going along with your program for help- 
ing the cities of America rebuild, because all of these things 
are tied together—the minimum wage, health, Medicare, 
urban renewal and all this sort of thing—and, of course, 
this brings us to a great big subject I am sure you must 
be interested in, and that is an overall housing program. 
Are we going to have an overall housing program this 
year? I hope we are. 

THE PREswENT. We are. The greatest challenge that 
this Congress faces, really, in the domestic field, is the 
problem of the cities. I have a commission that has care- 
fully gone into that and studied it. It is headed up by 
some of the ablest men in this country. 

We know that the problems of the cities are many. 
First, we have some 500,000 hard-core unemployed 
people in those cities who are frustrated, that have no 
jobs, that have nothing to do. Our first problem is to try 
to find employment and training for that minimum, hard- 
core group that causes us problems in the cities. 

The second thing is to get an overall housing program, 
certainly a program particularly for the poor, because we 
have had relatively a few thousand units built each year 
and there are more of them deteriorating and going out 
of date than new ones are replacing them. So we are 
having a minimum 10-year housing program where we 
hope that we can add not just a few thousand, but mil- 
lions of homes for low-income people in this country. 

We anticipate that this year we will have a minimum 
of 300,000 new homes, instead of the 35,000 or 45,000 
that we have had for poor and low-income groups. 

We must, Mr. Meany, find some way in this country 
to find a decent, a sanitary, a structurally sound house 
at as low a cost as possible for our poor and low-income 
groups. Now, if we can go to the moon, and if we can 
perform all these other feats of science, we have got to find 
the answer to low-income housing, and we haven’t done 
that in our cities. 

This administration had a committee working under 
the direction of Mr. Edgar Kaiser. We are hoping that 
we can present to the Congress a program that the Con- 
gress will adopt that will launch us on a 10-year housing 
effort that will result in millions of new homes for the 
people who need them most. 

Mr. Meany. Well, I am sure that you find that the 
AFL-CIO will be back of you in this effort. Mr. Presi- 
dent, education, housing, poverty, minimum wages, all of 
these things are related. But they bring to mind another 
question, and that is this question of crime, crime in the 
streets that people are talking about today. This, too, is one 
of your problems. 

Tue Preswent. Mr. Meany, that is one of the major 
problems facing this country. Now, what are we going 
to do about it? 

First, if we are going to do something about crime, we 
are going to have to do something about what causes 
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crime. Unemployment, ignorance, disease, filth, poor 
housing, congestion, discrimination—all of these things 
contribute to the great crime wave that is sweeping over 
this country. We are going to, through our poverty pro- 
gram, through our education program, through our con- 
servation-recreation program, try to get at some of the 
causes of crime. 

But in addition to that, the Federal Government can- 
not ever develop into a police state and have its base here 
in Washington. Our Founding Fathers protected against 
that when they wrote the Constitution. So this is a prob- 
lem that begins first in the home with the parents. 

Someone said to me when I was home during the holi- 
days that it would be a good thing if all parents could 
say “Where are our children?” at 11 or 12 o’clock in the 
evening. What are they doing? Do the parents know? 

So the problem begins at the home. And then if the laws 
are violated, the law enforcement is local law enforce- 
ment. The Federal Government cannot pick the chief 
of police in a given city. The Federal Government can’t 
select the sheriff. The Federal Government doesn’t select 
the local judges. And law enforcement is a local matter, 
with the local people, in a local community, and in the 
State. 

Now, we are doing everything we can to give the maxi- 
mum amount of assistance to the cities and to the States. 
But, as I say, it is a problem of the home, it is a problem 
of the local community, it is a problem of the State, and 
the Federal Government has many suggestions. It has 
recommended a gun control bill. It has recommended .a 
safe streets bill. It has recommended to provide research 
assistance and counseling with the cities and with the 
States. 

But no one wants a Federal police force and the Fed- 
eral Government cannot, by itself, control crime. It can 
only supplement what the local authorities do, and that 
we are going to do. 

Mr. Meany. Well, as I see it, it is a problem that has 
got to be approached in two ways: Number one, you have 
got to have law enforcement, because while we realize that 
it is the ghettos and the disease and the poverty that pro- 
vide the atmosphere for this type of local crime, it is the 
people in the ghettos in most cases who are the victims. 

Tue Preswent. They are the ones that suffer most. 

Mr. Meany. They are the ones that suffer most from 
these riots, from these crimes, and there are people with 
criminal minds who take advantage of these conditions. 

So I think what we have got to do, we have got to elimi- 
nate the conditions to whatever extent we can, and as 
rapidly as we can, but at the same time we have got to 
have respect for law, because if we don’t have respect for 
law, we won’t even be able to eliminate these conditions. 

Tue Preswent. I heartily agree with you, and I think 
that one of the most important bills that the Congress will 

have to face up to this coming year will be the safe streets 
bill that I recommended last year, and I hope the Con- 
gress will enact this year; the gun control bill; and the 
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other measures that will get at the cause of crime and 
also provide a remedy. 

Mr. Meany. Yes, because just strict law enforcement 
might help, but it will not solve the problem. We have got 
to have law enforcement, and we have got to have a pro- 
gram to eliminate the conditions that breed crime in our 
cities. I think we have a two-pronged approach in this 
thing. 

Tue Preswent. If we attack the discrimination prob- 
lem, if we attack the poverty problem, if we find jobs, if 
we can provide decent housing, if we can help rebuild our 
cities, we can get at some of these causes. But the local law 
enforcement has got to be done at the local level. This 
begins in the home. This begins in local conditions. 

We can help them. We can supplement them, but we 
must not supplant them. 

Mr. Meany. | agree with you completely. 


I would like to bring up one other subject that I think 
is important. Don’t you agree with us that we can do all 
these things and still keep our commitments to the other 
nations of the world, to the free people of the world? 
You see, we are always up against this argument that, well, 
we can’t support the efforts of the people of South Viet- 
nam to retain their freedom and independence which we 
are committed to do—we can’t do that and at the same 
time do all these things on the home front. 


We think America is big enough to do both. 


Tue Preswent. America is big enough to do both. It 
can do both, Mr. Meany, and I believe that it will do both. 
This argument that is used that because we are trying 
to protect freedom in some part of the world we can’t 
protect our people at home is a phony argument. It is an 
excuse. 

Now, it is true that we do have to forego some of the 
things. We can’t do everything at once. We can’t correct 
the neglect of centuries in a day. But we can try and we 
can make a start and we can get on our way. That we 
definitely are doing. 

I am the father of two daughters. When I hear this 
argument that we can’t protect freedom in Europe, in 
Asia, or in our own Hemisphere and still meet our do- 
mestic problems, I think it is a phony argument. It is just 
like saying that I can’t take care of Luci because I have 
Lynda Bird. We have to take care of both of them and 
we have to meet them head on. 


Here is a nation with more people employed than ever 
in our history. Here is a nation with people working at 
better wages than ever in our history. Here is a time when 
our profits are higher than ever in our history. Here is 
a time when we have had 82 months of prosperity in this 
nation. Here is a time when we have the greatest gross 
national product that we have ever had, and we are 
spending $25 billion in protecting freedom in Asia. To 
say out of the $800 billion we make, and the 25 billion we 
have to spend in Southeast Asia, that the other 775 
shouldn’t be used for the benefit of the people is just a 
very poor excuse. 
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We must educate our children. We can’t neglect them. 
We must provide health for our people. We can’t neglect 
it. We must provide conservation of our resources in this 
country. We cannot neglect that. We must find jobs for 
those who want jobs and who need jobs, and we are going 
to do it by encouraging private industry and the labor 
unions and the government to work hand in hand in 
these matters, as we have been in the more recent years 
past. 

There is no group that has been more helpful to bring- 
ing prosperity to this country and to launching a program 
for the benefit of all the people of this country than the 
AFL-CIO under your leadership. 

I am happy to say that the businessmen generally have 
tried to listen and to be cooperative. I am hopeful in the 
days ahead that we can enact through the Congress a job 
program, a housing program, additional education meas- 
ures, provide for additional steps that we ought to take in 
the health field, and at the same time protect freedom. 


It is just a bunch of blarney that we can take care of 
one need we have and have to ignore all the others. It’s 
just the same as saying you can take care of one child and 
you can’t take care of the other. 

Mr. Meany. I’m quite sure we have the same faith in 
America that you have; that America is big enough and 
strong enough to do this. Insofar as our commitments in 
Far East Asia are concerned, we in the trade union move- 
ment are very practical people. We know from experience 
what dictatorship means. We know it before anybody else 
knows it, because if anybody is going to dictate any place 
in this world he must control the means of production. 
They can wait awhile about controlling the artists or the 
scientists or the writers, but they can’t wait insofar as the 
worker is concerned. They have got to control him im- 
mediately. This is what Hitler did, This is what Mussolini 
did and this is what Stalin did and Lenin, when they came 
to power 50 years ago in the Soviet Union. They took 
control of the workers. 

So we are more keenly aware of what dictatorship 
means. This is why we feel that you just can’t stand by 
and see two or three million people go down the drain 
and hope that that’s the end of it, because we are con- 
vinced that if we step aside, if we withdraw from Vietnam, 
that you are not going to satisfy the appetite of these 
people who believe in dictatorship. They will move down 
southeast, and the next thing you know they will be in 
the Philippines, and you know what that would mean 
to us. 

So we are convinced that you are on the right track. 
The American trade union movement, as represented 
by the AFL-CIO, made it crystal clear at its last con- 
vention that we support the policy in Vietnam of fighting 
for the freedom of those people and that we also believe 
that we can do that and continue the Johnson program 
to make this a better nation for all of the American people. 

THE Preswent. Mr. Meany, our people are peace- 
loving people. We seek no war. We want peace in the 
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world. But we have learned some things from participa- 
tion in World War I and World War II and the Korean 
war and other disturbances in recent years, and that is 
you cannot successfully appease an aggressor. If you run 
and if you hide and if you let aggression spread, the time 
comes when you must face up to it sooner or later. 

Now, we have the will for peace. We have the ma- 
chinery for peace. No one in the world wants peace more 
than I do. I live with war 24 hours a day. I read the 
casualty lists every morning. But I know that until the 
enemy, the Communist enemy, is willing to genuinely and 
sincerely sit down and talk about peace in good faith, that 
we shouldn’t hold out all these illusions and all these hopes 
than can’t be realized to our people. 

So the best road to peace that I know of is to remain 
strong, and remain firm, and to stand on principle. We 
haven’t had an appeaser President in my lifetime. Every 
President that has preceded me has stood on the principle 
that when we were called upon to resist aggression and to 
perform under the treaties that this country had entered 
into, that the word of the United States could be depended 
on. As long as I am President, we are going to keep our 
word. 

We are not going to let any of our nations who are 
bound to us by treaties and alliances be gobbled up by any 
would-be conqueror, any would-be dictator, while we 
stand by under an umbrella. Now, if they want to talk 
peace and if they will agree to self-determination in South 
Vietnam, we are willing to meet them at the conference 
table tomorrow. 

We said in San Antonio, we will stop our bombing now 
if you will come and have a prompt discussion and a 
productive discussion in good faith. You can make all the 
proposals you want to. We will make our proposals, We 
will exchange views. 

But they have not accepted that proposal. 

Now, I don’t know how much further I can go. I don’t 
think it would be in the interest of this Nation for us to 
stop our bombing, only to have them to continue theirs. 
A bomb dropped from a bicycle can kill as many people 
as a bomb dropped from a plane. It is rather ridiculous for 
some of our people to say “You ought to stop bombing,” 
and then when I say, “Well, will we have a prompt dis- 
cussion?” they say, “We don’t know.” 

We don’t have that answer. “Will they have a produc- 
tive discussion?” “Well, we don’t know.” “Will they talk 
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about just North Vietnam? That’s what’s indicated. That 
problem is in South Vietnam.” 

So we must pursue and explore the meaning of these 
so-called offers so that we don’t buy a pig in a poke and 
so we don’t repeat the errors of Panmunjom and we don’t 
let the Communists lead us down a road that we don’t 
know where we are going. 

Mr. Meany. I think in exploring, Mr, President, we 
should also take into consideration the fact that every 
bombing pause we have had has resulted in an immediate 
Communist buildup that has cost American lives. So those 
who want us to stop the bombing, and stop it without 
qualification, I would like to ask them how many Ameri- 
can lives do we have to lose before we start bombing again 
in case the Communists don’t come to the conference table. 

This is the problem, and I know this is your problem. 

THE PreEsIDENT. It is, and we live with it every day. 
We have the professionals who have rendered great serv- 
ice in our foreign policy field for many years and they are 
taking every word that is said and exploring it in every 
place they can in an attempt to find a reasonable way to 
get to the peace table. But until the enemy is willing to 
go to the peace table, and is willing to say if you stop 
your bombing he will promptly come and talk, and that 
we can have productive discussions, and that he will not 
take advantage of our restraint to put extra pressure on 
during that period, then I think that we would be endan- 
gering the lives of our men, and some men don’t have that 
responsibility. But as Commander-in-Chief I do have, and 
I must take that into consideration before I make these 
decisions. We are going to continue to search every day 
for peace, but a peace with honor. 

Mr. Meany. I am sure that the American people are 
in agreement, Mr. President. They want peace, but they 
want peace with honor, and they don’t want peace as a 
sacrifice of our good word and a sacrifice of our commit- 
ments that we have made. 

On behalf of the American trade union movement, I 
can say to you we are with you in this effort. I want to 
thank you very much for giving us this time and letting 
us know what is on your mind, so our members can listen 
in and certainly get closer to you and your problems as a 
result. Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The conversation was filmed at the White House on January 
15, 1968, for showing first at New Orleans, Saturday, February 3, and 


thereafter at other regional COPE (Committee on Political Educa- 
tion) and union meetings. : 
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WEEKLY COMPILATION OF PRESIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS 


THE PRESIDENT’S NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
FEBRUARY 2, 1968 


Tue Presiwent. Tom will have copies made of this statement and 
distribute it to you later, so you don’t need to take it verbatim. You may 
want to take notes as you go along. It is very brief. Then I will take any 
questions that may occur to you from it. 


STATEMENT ON THE SITUATION IN VIETNAM 


We have known for several months, now, that the Communists 
planned a massive winter-spring offensive. We have detailed information 
on Ho Chi Minh’s order governing that offensive. Part of it is called a 
general uprising. 

We know the object was to overthrow the constitutional government 
in Saigon and to create a situation in which we and the Vietnamese would 
be willing to accept the Communist-dominated coalition government. 

Another part of that offensve was planned as a massive attack across 
the frontiers of South Vietnam by North Vietnamese units. We have 
already seen the general uprising. 

General Westmoreland’s headquarters report the Communists 
appear to have lost over 10,000 men killed and some 2,300 detained. The 
United States has lost 249 men killed. The Vietnamese, who had to carry 
the brunt of the fighting in the cities, lost 553 killed as of my most recent 
report from the Westmoreland headquarters. 

There were also a number of attacks on United States airfields 
throughout the country. We have confirmed the loss of 15 fixed-wing 
aircraft and 23 helicopters were destroyed. A good many more were 
damaged but will be returned to service. 

This is a small proportion of our aircraft and helicopters available 
in that area. Secretary McNamara, General Westmoreland, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff do not think that our military operations will be 
materially affected. 

The biggest fact is that the stated purposes of the general uprising 
have failed. Communist leaders counted on popular support in the cities 
for their effort. They found little or none. On the other hand, there have 
been civilian casualties and disruption of public services. Just before I 
came into the room, I read a long cable from Ambassador Bunker which 
described the vigor with which the Vietnamese Government and our own 
people are working together to deal with the problems of restoring civilian 
services and order in all of the cities. 

In the meanwhile, we may at this very moment be on the eve of a 
major enemy offensive in the area of Khesanh and generally around the 
Demilitarized Zone. 


We have known for some time that this offensive was planned by 
the enemy. Over recent weeks I have been in close touch with General 
Westmoreland, and in recent days in very close touch with all of our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to make sure that every single thing that General West- 
moreland believed that he needed at this time was available to him, and 
that our Joint Chiefs believe that his strategy was sound, his men were 
sure, and they were amply supplied. 
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I am confident in the light of the information given to me that our 
men and the South Vietnamese will be giving a good account of 


themselves. 


As all of you know, the situation is a fluid one. We will keep the 
American people informed as these matters develop. 
I would be glad to take any questions. 


QUESTIONS 
NEGOTIATIONS WITH HANOI 


Q. Mr. President, in your State of the Union message, 
you said you were exploring certain so-called offers from 
Hanoi and as soon as you could you would report to the 
people on that. 

Is there anything you can tell us today about the status 
of possible peace negotiations with them? 

THE Preswent. No. I would think that that is about 
as good as I could make on that general subject. That 
accurately describes what has been going on and what is 
going on. I do not have any success or results to report 
on it. 


ASSESSMENT OF THE SITUATION IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, does this present rampage in South 
Vietnam give you any reason to change any assessment 
that you have made previously about the situation in 
South Vietnam? 

THE Preswent. I am sure that we will make adjust- 
ments to what we are doing there, 

Insofar as changing our basic strategy, the answer 
would be no. I think that there will be changes made here 
and there as a result of experience that comes from efforts 
such as they have made. Our best experts think that they 
had two purposes in mind. 

First, was a military success. That has been a complete 
failure. That is not to say that they have not disrupted 
services. It is just like when we have a riot in a town or 
when we have a very serious strike, or bridges go out, or 
lights—power failures and things. They have disrupted 
services. A few bandits can do that in any city in the land. 

Obviously, they have in the Vietcong hundreds and 
thousands, so it is nothing unexpected to anticipate that 
they will try in cooperation with their friends from the 
North to coordinate their activities. 

The ferocity and the violence, the lack of deception 
and the lack of concern for the basic elements that appeal 
to human beings—they may have shocked a lot of people 
in that respect. 

The ability to do what they have done has been antici- 
pated, prepared for, and met. 

Now so much for the military movements. This is not 
just a civilian judgment. This is the judgment of the mili- 
tary men in the field for whatever that judgment is worth 
to use back here as expert Monday morning quarterbacks. 

That is the judgment of the best military advice I have 
here. I met with them yesterday at lunch at some length. 


I had General Ridgeway come down and spend some 
time with me and talked to him. 

I have spent a good deal of time talking to General 
Taylor. I had all of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in yesterday. 
We explored and discussed what had happened, what 
was happening, what might happen, and so forth. 

I have talked to the Pentagon this morning, very early, 
and have been in touch with Secretary McNamara before 
his testimony. 

Their general conclusion is that as a military movement 
it has been a failure. 

Their second objective, obviously from the—what you 
can see from not only Vietnam but from other Com- 
munist capitals—even from some unknowing people here 
at home—is a psychological victory. 

We have to realize that in moments of tenseness and 
trial—as we will have today and as we had in the past 
days—that there will be a great effort to exploit that 
and let that substitute for military victory they have not 
achieved. 

I do not believe when the American people know the 
facts, when the world knows the facts, and when the 
results are laid out for them to examine, I do not believe 
that they will achieve a psychological victory. 

I do not want to be interpreted as unduly optimistic 
at all. I would rather wait and let the facts speak for them- 
selves because there are many things that one far removed 
from the scene cannot anticipate. 

In all of the battles, there are many disappointments 
for the commanders and even the commanders in chief. 

So I think at this very critical stage I would much prefer 
to be played low key than to give any false assurances. I 
can only say this: That based on the best military advice 
that I have, I feel confident that the men will give a 
good accounting of themselves. 

Sarah, let’s get yours. 


THE PUEBLO AND ITS CREW 


Q. Mr. President, sir, I was going to shift from that 
question in view of what you said to another question. 
Have you any news on the crew of the Pueblo? 

Tue Preswent. We understand from neutral nations 
and from reports from North Korea that the men are 
being treated well; that those who have suffered wounds 
are receiving treatment; that the body of the man who 
died is being held. We have received those reports and 
examined them. That is about the extent of the informa- 
tion we have on it. 

Q. Did you say “men” or “man”? 

Tue Preswent. Man. 
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Q. Are you confident that we can get back both the 
ship and the crew? 

Tue Present. No, I am not. I don’t want to hold 
out any hopes on information that I have. It is not quali- 
fied. All I can say is that things take time. 

The most comparable incident, I am told by the mil- 
itary people, to this one was our B-47 that went down 
in 1960 and it took some 7 months of negotiations to get 
our pilots back. 

We are exploring every diplomatic means that is avail- 
able to us. We have our best military men reviewing all 
that happened and, as I said in my statement to you and 
to the country some time ago, we are taking such precau- 
tionary steps as we may think the military situation calls 
for. 

THE SAN ANTONIO FORMULA 


Q. Clark Clifford’s testimony before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee has raised some questions about the San 
Antonio formula. 

THE PRESIDENT. Only in the press; not with anyone 
in the administration. Mr. Clifford said what I had said, 
what Secretary Rusk said, what everybody said, so far 
as the San Antonio formula is concerned. The country 
should know once and for all this morning that Mr. 
Clifford said what I said in San Antonio. 


POSSIBILITY OF NEED FOR ADDITIONAL TROOPS 


Q. Is it possible that these developments in Vietnam 
that you had outlined, plus the imminence of this major 
offensive, could lead to additional deployment of combat 
troops to Vietnam? 

THE PRESENT. I would not want to make predictions. 
Of course it is possible. The answer is yes. I wouldn’t want 
your lead to say “Johnson predicts,” or “That is antici- 
pated,” but we see no evidence of that. 

Yesterday I saw that George said of course we could 
consider calling up specialists. I must emphasize to you 
that lots of things will be considered, but so far as adding 
additional men, we have added the men that General 
Westmoreland has felt to be desirable and necessary. 

There is nothing that has developed there that has 
caused him to change that estimate. We have something 
under 500,000. Our objective is 525,000. Most of the 
combat battalions have already been supplied. There is 
not anything in any of the developments that would 
justify the press in leaving the impression that any great 
new overall moves are going to be made that would 
involve substantial movements in that direction. 

I would not want to foreclose any action on a matter 
like this. Anything can happen on a moment’s notice. 
We have constantly under advisement various moves we 
would want to consider. After reviewing them now for 
several days, I have not seen the requirement on the neces- 
sity, nor have the Joint Chiefs, of making any additional 


requests to the Congress at this time involving additional 
authority. 
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It would be desirable, as it was last year, to have legis- 
lation a little more generous in a respect or two, maybe 
more funds appropriated for military assistance that were 
reduced. We may have to get some adjustments in those 
fields, but no new legislation is imminent at this moment. 


THE PUEBLO INCIDENT AND VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, how much, if any, definite informa- 
tion do you have on the connection between the Pueblo 
incident and what is happening now in Vietnam? 

THE Preswent. I do not have evidence that would 
say that they are definitely, positively, one and the same 
here because I cannot prove that. Practically every 
expert I have talked to on Korea and North Vietnam 
and the Communist operation—all of them, I think with- 
out exception, believe there is definite connection. 

I would have you know, though, that is based on their 
opinion and not on hard evidence that I could establish 
to CBS’s satisfaction. 

Q. Mr. President, sir 

THE PRESIDENT. Mr. Spivack? 





NORTH VIETNAMESE PEACE FEELERS 


Q. Mr. President, in light of what has happened in 
the last few days, or going back to the Pueblo incident, 
do you have any reason to believe that in the last 2 years 
there have been any genuine peace feelers put out by the 
North Vietnamese or other Vietnamese Communists, or 
have they been phony, except when they were winning 
in *64? 

Tue PrREsweENT. We have tried to explore every sug- 
gestion made by enemy and friend. I must say that in 
retrospect I do not think we have overlooked anything, 
and I do not think that we have found anything that 


would give an impartial judge reason to be encouraged. 
Q. Mr. President 


THE PrREswENT. Mr. Bailey? 





VALIDITY OF BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


Q. Do you see anything in the developments this week 
in these attacks in Vietnam that causes you to think to 
reevaluate some of the assumptions on which our policies 
and strategy there has been based? I am thinking in terms 
of the security ratings, amount of population that is con- 
sidered under Government control? Do you think the 
basic assumption is still valid? 


THE PresivENT. We do that every week. I would see 
nothing that would indicate that that shouldn’t be done. 
We must, all the time, try to keep up, and to be sure we 
have not made any mistakes. If you are saying have we 
felt that what happened could not happen, the answer is 
no. As a matter of fact, Mr. Bailey, if you have seen any 
of the intelligence reports, the information has been very 
clear that two things would happen: 


One is that there would be a general uprising, as I 
stated. 
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Two, there would be a general invasion and attempt 
to secure military victory, and that the objective would 
be to get a military victory and a psychological victory. 

That is one of the great problems the President has to 
deal with. He is sitting there reading these information 
reports while his own people, a good many of the best 
intentioned, are supplying him with military strategy, and 
the two do not fit in. 

So you have to be tolerant and understand their best 
intentions while you are looking at the other fellow’s hole 
card. That is what General Westmoreland has been do- 
ing while all of these Monday morning quarterbacks are 
pointing out to him that this is the way he should move, 
or this is the way you should not move. 

This is part of what happens when you look at history. 
It may be that General Westmoreland makes some serious 
mistakes or that I make some. We don’t know. We are 
just acting in light of the information we have. We believe 
we have information about what they are trying to do 
there. We have taken every precaution we know of. But 
we don’t want to give you assurance that all will be 
satisfactory. We see nothing that would require any 
change of great consequence. 

We will have to move men from this place to that one. 
We will have to replace helicopters. Probably we had 
100-odd helicopters and planes seriously damaged and 
we will have to replace them. 

Secretary McNamara told me he could have that done 
very shortly. 

We will have to replace the 38 planes lost, but we have 
approximately 5,900 planes there. We anticipate that we 
will lose 25 or 30 every month just from normal crashes 
and so forth. 

Mr. Reynolds, and then Mr. Potter and Mr, Frankel. 


EVALUATION OF THE SITUATION 


Q. Mr. President, do you believe, sir, their winter- 
spring offensive and their call for an uprising and their 
attempt to impose a coalition government is based on their 
belief that they are taking military punishment that they 
cannot sustain for a long time? 

In short, sir, are we still winning the war? 

Tue Preswent. I think I see nothing in the develop- 
ments that would indicate that the evaluation that I have 
had of this situation throughout the month should be 
changed. 

I do think that the second phase is imminent. What we 
expected is upon us. We have gone through the first phase 
of it. We will have to see what happens in the second 
phase. If it comes out as expected, I think I can give you 
a better answer to your question when it is over with. 

I don’t want to prophesy on what is going to happen, or 
why. We feel reasonably sure of our strength. 


VIETCONG MORALE 


Q. Mr. President, one of the problems people seem 
to be having in making up their minds on the psycholog- 
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ical importance goes back to our reports that the Vietcong 
were really way down in morale, that they were a shat- 
tered force. 

Now people ask: How, then, can they find the people 
who are so well-motivated to run these suicide attacks in 
so many places in such good coordination? 

Some people say: It proves that they know they are 
licked and this is their last ditch. 

Some people say: They do have the morale, 

THE PresweEnNt. I have not read those so-called “our 
reports of their morale being really way down” or that 
there were no more problems. That is not the information 
we have received. 

We do think that we have made progress there. We 
don’t want to overplay it or play it in high key. We want 
to state it because we believe it is true. 

No one in authority has ever felt—as far as I know— 
that you could not have an uprising of this kind, par- 
ticularly when they have ordered it and predicted it and 
we have been expecting it. 

As I view history I think that you have things of this 
type replete throughout. You can expect it. I see it even 
in domestic problems. The fact that people’s morale may 
be suffering and they may be having great difficulty 
doesn’t keep them from breaking glass windows or shoot- 
ing folks in a store or dashing into your home or trying 
to assassinate somebody. That goes with it. That is part 
of the pattern. 

Whether they are doing this from a position of greater 
strength or greater weakness—I would say neither. I don’t 
think they are as weak as you picture them in your straw 
man that you place up there—that the Government has 
this feeling. I don’t think we feel that way. 

I think we know that the march on the Pentagon 
can tie up things and disrupt things here. I think we 
can see what happened in Detroit. I think we can see 
what happened in Saigon. 

I think there are times when a few highly energetic and 
courageous people could seize an airport. But, could they 
hold it? Does it endure? Is it a victory? Do they pay more 
than it is worth and so on and so forth? Those are the 
things that we have to evaluate. 

I am not a great strategist and tactician. I know that 
you are not. Let us assume that the best figures we can 
have are from our responsible military commanders. 
They say 10,000 died and we lost 249 and the South 
Vietnamese lost 500. That doesn’t look like a Communist 
victory. I can count. It looks like somebody has paid a 
very dear price for the temporary encouragement that 
some of our enemies had. 

We have approximately 5,900 planes and have lost 
38 completely destroyed. We lost 100-odd that were 
damaged and have to be repaired. Maybe Secretary 
McNamara will fly in 150 shortly. 

Is that a great enemy victory? 


In Peking today they say that we are in panic. You 
have to judge that for yourself. In other Communist 
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capitals today they say that we have definitely exhibited 
a lack of power and that we do not have any military 
strength. You will have to judge that for yourself. 

But General Westmoreland—evaluating this for us and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff reviewing it for him—tell me 
that in their judgment their action has not been a mili- 
tary success. 

I am measuring my words. I don’t want to overstate 
anything. We do not believe that we should help them 
in making it a psychological success either. 

We are presenting these reports daily to the Armed 
Services Committee where the Secretary of Defense is 
testifying and will be through a large part of next week. 

There will be moments of encouragement and dis- 
couragement. As developments occur, we can’t estimate 
them, but they will be given to the committees who have 
jurisdiction. 

Since the Armed Services Committees help draft our 
people and raise the armies and provide the equipment, 
the Secretary is appearing there morning and afternoon. 
He will be giving periodic reports that will be much more 
in detail and will supplement what I have said to you. 


TALKS BETWEEN SOUTH VIETNAM AND NLF 


Q. Mr. President, do you still support talks between 
the South Vietnamese and the NLF? 

THE PRESWENT. I have not changed the viewpoint 
that I expressed when I quoted the statement of Presi- 
dent Thieu of South Vietnam in my interview with the 
correspondents. 


RELATIONS WITH THE SOVIET UNION 


Q. Mr. President, in your judgment, did the interview 
Premier Kosygin gave to Life Magazine reflect any dis- 
integration in our relations with the Soviet Union since 
the Glassboro meeting? 


THE PRESIDENT. I don’t care to speculate on the devel- 
opments with the Soviet Union. We just tabled last week 
a nonproliferation agreement with them. We have other 
plans for exchanges of thoughts on various subjects. 

We would always like to improve our relations with 


the Soviet Union and with all the nations where we can 
do that consistently. 


PROPOSED CIVIL RIGHTS MARCH ON WASHINGTON 


Q. Mr. President, some people interested in civil rights, 
including Martin Luther King, are planning a massive 
march on Washington this spring. There is some talk 
that they would like to stop the wheels of government. 

Are you planning to try to talk them out of this? Would 
you assess that for us? 

THE PrREsweENT. I don’t know what their plans are. 
I am not sure that they have developed them yet. 
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Of course, I would be hopeful that our energies, our 
talents, and our concerns could be directed in more pro- 
ductive and a more effective manner. 

I would hope that some of these people who are leaders 
of the causes could recognize that the Congress is having 
hearings every day on subjects of vital importance to 
their cause. 

By coming here and following constitutional methods, 
presenting their evidence to the Congress and persuading 
the Congress, it would be more helpful than just trying 
to stop the functioning of the government who is also 
trying very much to help their cause to eliminate discrim- 
ination, get more jobs and improve housing. Whatever 
time and attention the government has to give to these 
things is taken away from things that they could be doing 
to help them. 

So we will do all we can to work with all groups in this 
country to see that their views are heard, considered, and 
acted upon with promptness and understanding. 

Q. Mr. President? 

THE PRESENT. Mr. Potter, did you get your question? 

Q. Yes, sir. 


RELATIONS WITH SOUTH KOREA 


Q. Mr. President, the Pueblo incident appears to have 
put a certain strain on relations between Washington and 
Seoul. Some political figures in South Korea are saying 
that the United States appears more interested in getting 
back the 83 men than doing something about North 
Korean incursions into South Korea. 

THE Present. I don’t know the political figures you 
refer to. I can’t comment on that. 


We are in very close touch with the President of that 
country, I think he understands how we feel. 
I would be less than frank if I didn’t tell you I was 


deeply concerned about 83 Americans, as I am sure the 
President in Korea is. 


I am also deeply concerned about the situation in South 
Korea and the obligation we have there. We are going to 
be equal to that obligation. We are going to be true to 
our commitment. 


We have some 50,000 men there. We are going to see 
that not only are they adequately informed and supplied, 
but that all of our plans take into consideration the rec- 
ommendations of that government that we have found 
to be not only a friend of the government but an effective 
one—and one of our best allies. 

I have great respect for the President of South Korea 
and his judgments. They are being received, considered, 
and acted upon every day. 

I see nothing in any of these developments to justify 
a concern on the part of South Korea or America that 
there is a strain in our relations. I think that is largely 
talk and speculation and so-called reports. 
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Q. Mr. President? 
THE PRESIDENT. Yes, sir. 


MEETINGS WITH NORTH KOREA 


Q. Are we now trying to arrange talks with North 
Korea at Panmunjom or has there been a meeting since 
yesterday there? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, there has been a meeting between 
representatives of North Korea and the United States. 
We hope there will be additional meetings. 

These meetings have not produced any satisfactory 
results as far as the United States is concerned. 

I know of nothing that I should add to that statement. 
I don’t plan to. 


Reporter: Thank you, Mr. President. 


NoTE: President Johnson’s one hundred and eighteenth news con- 
ference was held in the Cabinet Room at the White House at 
12:05 p.m. on Friday, February 2, 1968. As printed above, this item 
follows the text released by the White House. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as 
formal White House press releases during the period 
covered by this issue. Appointments which appear below 
in the list of nominations submitted to the Senate are not 
included in this listing. 
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January 29 


Ambassador Ricardo Arias of Panama paid a farewell 
call on the President at the White House. 


January 30 

Timmy Faas of Whittier, Calif., the March of Dimes 
National Poster Child, posed with the President for a 
picture. 


January 31 


The President met with Representatives of the National 
Association of Attorneys General in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. 

Herschel Newsom, Master of the Grange, presented a 
special award to the President for service to rural America 
and better community life in rural America. 


February I 
The President presented the Heart of the Year Award 
to actress Patricia Neal in his office at the White House. 
Klaus Schuetz, governing Mayor of Berlin, visited with 
the President at the White House. 


February 2 


Michele Patrick, 16, who is Miss American Teenager, 
met with the President in his office at the White House. 

Amabassador Raymond Telles and members of the 
U.S.-Mexico Border Commission met with the President 
in his office to discuss plans and programs for jobs in the 
border area. 

The President met with members of the Committee on 
U.S.-China Relations of the National Institute of Public 
Affairs. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE* 


Submitted January 29, 1968 


Epwarp J. Schwartz, of San Diego, Calif., to 
be United States District Judge for the 
Southern District of California, vice James 
M. Carter, elevated. 


POSTMASTERS (list of 24 names). 


Submitted January 30, 1968 


FREDERICK E. Batrus, of Bethesda, Md., to be 
an Assistant Postmaster General. 


Submitted January 31, 1968 


Bric. GEN. C. Craig CANNON, United States 
Army, to be a member of the Mississippi 
River Commission, under the provisions of 
Section 2 of an Act of Congress approved 
28 June 1879 (21 Stat. 37) (33 U.S.C. 642), 
vice Brig. Gen. Willard Roper, reassigned. 


Submitted February 1, 1968 


Tuomas O. Paine, of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
to be Deputy Administrator of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, vice Robert C. Seamans, Jr., resigned. 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to the 
Service Academies, or nominations of Foreign 
Service Officers. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 
Approved January 27, 1968 


ie ee ininantnbnecne Private Law 90-205 
An Act for the relief of Roberto Perdomo. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT—Continued 
Approved January 30, 1968 

IN cacictinensticnnusiiiicns Public Law 90-251 


An Act to amend the Presidential Inau- 
gural Ceremonies Act. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 

The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secre- 


tary during the period covered by this issue 
are not included in the issue. 


Released January 29, 1968 


Remarks of the President at the swearing in 
of Charles Zwick as Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget (advance text). 

Biography of Frederick E. Batrus. 


Released January 31, 1968 
Biography of Dr. Thomas O. Paine. 


Released February 1, 1968 


The President’s remarks at the presentation 
of the Economic Report for 1968 (advance 
text). 

Remarks of the President at the Medal of 
Honor ceremony for Maj. Merlyn H. Deth- 
lefsen (advance text). 


Released February 2, 1968 


Statement by the President at his news 
conference of February 2, concerning the 
situation in Vietnam. 
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WR. Th GR ivccdcdicantsunwnanine 10 





Resignations—Continued 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
Director, Hobart Taylor, Jr......-- 134 
Protocol 
Chief of, James W. Symington_-_-_-_-_ 67 
Deputy Chief of, Chester C. Carter. 134 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, John W. Gardner_-_-..-.-- 125 
U.S. attorney, South Carolina, eastern 
district, Terrell L. Glenn... 90 
TC esis eiiecceaatlaaias 56 
Rowen, Henry S. an wa 
Safety, occupational health and safety 
Co ee eee 104 
Ua een 29 
Saragat, President Giuseppe--...-.-.. 70 
Savings bonds, U.S. 
Industrial Payroll Savings Commit- 
en 57 
Minuteman award-_-........--..--.. 58 
Schultze, Charlies L................... 55 
Science 
Heart transplant, news briefing by 
Dr. Christiaan Barnard_.......--- 7 
Medal. See National Medal of Science. 
i i 31 
Selective Service regulations.......--. 123 
Senate youth program---.-~...--.--.-- 129 
oe 10 
56, 90 
Sicily, earthquake disaster_.......--_- 70 
Sierra Leone, Ambassador from-_------- 90 
Sihanouk, Prince Norodom, of Cam- 
SI aatticissitianaacinsmsamientadtwnaienditanapinie 18, 35 
I, IN Mio iit sciatica mmacaidsiiills 11 
a 100 
Sr i aicad ahitaiiinaeeitnartitiistncteinennentandael 112 
Social security benefits 
SE cisstinicrtinnnannnmnn 32 
Disapproval of private bill_.....-_-- 4 
SENG ccitctintiimnanndencnecenens 28 
STG IN Si iticiciticicemsnecninanmavoniad 29 
Somalia, U.S. visit of Prime Minister 
Mohammed Ebrahaim Egal__...._--. 59 
Sonnabend, Roger P..................... 112 
South Carolina, U.S. attorney, eastern 
GE chika natin enaetininmaienaile 90 
Soviet Union, State of the Union 
m OD sss stcaateeieeapnineiashaiaytesnaaalialiail 72 
CS UD Reindccicemvredadadane 28 
Spellman, Dr. Mitchell..-.-..--.--.-. 100 
ee 31 
State Department 
Ambassadors, appointments, etc_..--_ 134 
Assistant Secretary for Educational 
and Cultural Affairs......_- connne Gee 
Memorandum on overseas reductions 
in personnel and travel_.....-.--. 80 
State of the Union message___.__.___-. 70 
Statements by the President 
Armed Forces, increased benefits._....§ 31 
Balance of payments, outlining pro- 
ee 20 
College students, Federal aid to... 27 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1967_..-.-------. 29 
Health and housing project for Wash- 
ce ee nee 99 
Hill, Sen. Lister, retirement_.._--- 102 
North Korea, situation with....--.-- 133 
Nuclear nonproliferation treaty, sub- 
i ee 81 
Savings bond program-_-_-_-..----.-.. 57 
Social Security Amendments of 1967. 28 
Vocational and technical education 
DORR didniinwsiitiinen 35 


Se, DRBIOG Tins cccscctitcnteinesiitiniiinas 11 
SO, Sa tictiianewsnncsadenon 29 
SE, SIR. EAE Weccenidacitiindccins 98, 100 


Swearing-In Ceremonies 
Administrative Conference of the 
United States, Chairman-_-___.-----. 127 
Syuningtom, Jams Wan caccnncssncnces 67 


Tariffs and trade agreements, Interna- 
tional Grains Arrangement of 1967... 124 
Tariff Commission, report on textiles 





CE SN ictantanantnssncnnen 90 
Taxation 

News conference remarks on__--_--- 68 

State of the Union message__-_-_---~- 78 
eA ee 134 
Textiles and apparel report...-.--__-- 90 
Thailand, Ambassador from-___-------- 90 
Trade, balance of payments statement. 25 
Travel, foreign._........ 17, 19, 24, 69, 79, 80 
Treasury Department, press briefing by 

SOGNGCRRY TOWN. nncccesacccsnmseun 68 
Tunisia, U.S. visit of President Habib 

DOWIE cccccciiiatcadncemanans 59 
DON, DD acc tsccstiacnsiiticisiblajaiiiaaatibacia 90 
United Kingdom, U.S. visit of Prime 

Minister Harold Wilson... .-_-. 55 
United States Advisory Commission on 

I sic cicmdininiaiees 135 
United States courts, U.S. attorney, 

a 90 
CER TER in ctntintinnnnsnsnein 51 
Veterans 

Employment programs-.-...--.------. 66 

State of the Union message_-____-_- 717 
Veto Messages and Memorandums of 

Disapproval 

Edler, Dr. George H., bill for relief of_ 4 
Vice President, dinner honoring----_-- 128 
Vietnam conflict 

Distinguished Service Medal, Gen. 

Wallace M. Greene, Jr............. 131 

News conference remarks__---- ---- 17 

State of the Union message___-____-- 70 
| ee 50 
Vocational and technical education 

PRGGIEEE cccccts a 35 
Wages 

Control of, possibility..........--.-- 18 

CIEE c.cccmccinnntinieeniiniin 19 
Wagman, Dr. Frederick H..-.---~---- 31 
Warren, Chief Justice Earl, dinner hon- 

CHU 6.ciccccmmrnaendsmaensiaa 128 
Washington, Walter_....--.--.--_-_ 99, 100 
ee 134 
a 28 
WHS, TONG Cin ccs 97, 100 
Wheat Trade Convention.....-.--._--. 124 
WE: DUNNO ii cccniimninticncnsniaiitii 127 
Wilson, Prime Minister Harold_.___-_. 55 
Pe Wil, WRU cscncnctcnccsaicnnniavanaliiin’ 66 
Wolfgang, Dr. Marvin E_...-.--.--.--. 31 
‘WORE: FON Ficacncnnssscaninmamnia 90 
Youth, Senate youth program-_--_~-_-- 129 
Youth Activity, Advisory Committee 

<i sncnscccssstieassitiiniieiiiaiadadnabaseiiaiaiadnaail 82 
po Se 55 











